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EDITOR’S NOTE 


It is with pleasure that we wish to record here the fact that 
the title Yatra, for the kind of editorial activity which Nirmal 
Verma, U.R. Ananthamurthy and I had in mind, was suggested 
to the three of us during our preliminary discussions, by Gagan 
Gill. She also promised to edit a special volume for us bringing 
together examples of new writings by women in Hindi. She has 
kept her word and has so fulfilled an essential condition which 
ought to govern relationships amongst people. 

While this issue of Yatra brings together the work of three 
generations of women writers in Hindi, it makes no claims to 
either being representative or comprehensive. Since there are 
obvious omissions of writers, genres and themes that may 
engage the attention of any contemporary literary intelligence, 
this volume should be read only as an interim report on the 
range of work being produced in Hindi by women. We hope 
to offer supplements to this issue of Yatra in the future. 

This particular selection has, of course, been decisively in- 
formed by the urgencies of Gagan Gill’s own social and political 
engagements. There are, however, some obvious omissions 
which have less to do with her evaluation of the writers dropped 
than with simpler, though intractable, editorial problems. Thus, 
for example, she was compelled to exclude, at the last minute, 
the work of Nasira Sharma, Manika Mohini, Archana Verma, 
Chandrakanta and Anamika because of severe restrictions on 
space imposed by rising costs. She had to leave out a text by 
Geetanjali Shree, who is one of the most talented of the new 
Hindi writers, because a story of hers had already appeared in 
Yatra 5. 

There are a few clear and noticeable themes, experiences 
and values which inform quite a few of the texts included in 
this volume. Many of the stories and poems, for instance, are 
melancholic and brooding meditations on the private anxieties 
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of educated, urban women. Their lives are neither marked by 
the economic difficulties of the labouring poor who live in city 
slums, nor affected by the moral and sexual taboos of caste 
and religion, nor ecstatically touched by celebrations of mar- 
riages and alliances, nor scarred by fears of dowry, widowhood, 
physical abuse, sati or hunger. While it is, of course, apparent 
that the crises in their personal lives and their sense of isolation 
is in some significant way caused by the new and unfamiliar 
pressures on the self and its affections, the family and its bonds 
in a modern city, yet paradoxically the city itself doesn’t excite 
their attention and intrude into their lives. I am, of course, 
quite aware of the fact that in the other works by many of the 
writers included here, the city has a presence which is so 
violently felt that it leaves ineradicable lacerations on anyone 
who comes within its reach. In most of the texts included here, 
however, none of the protagonists either explore the city or 
attempt to make an analysis of its difficult and complex hu- 
manity. They are neither bemused wanderers through the city 
nor angry insurgents within it. Instead, one gets the sense that, 
though they are surrounded by the city, they themselves live 
in a suspended, an empty space within it. The result is a mode 
of writing which is inward looking, withdrawn and sorrowing. 
Krishna Sobti’s "Ai Ladki" (Hey Girl), for example, is a slow 
paced monologue by an old woman who is on her death-bed. 
In sharp contrast to much of the dissident and feminist writings 
from the more privileged parts of the world which can some- 
times be anti-humanist, enraged, mocking and intensely charged 
with the politics of hatred, revenge and power, Sobti’s novella 
meanders through the realm of memories, searching calmly for 
Significant moments which once gave a woman, whose life is 
coming to an end, a sense of worth and well-being. The old 
woman fleetingly acknowledges her feelings of vulnerability, 
disappointment and unfulfilled desires, but she also understands 
that in the final reckoning the ache of incompleteness is a part 
of life and thus of peripheral importance in the definition of 
the self. What surges out of the past with radiance for her are 
the minor encounters and small pleasures that came her way 
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by chance in the course of daily life within her family. It is 
fascinating to note that what she now, in her final hours, regards 
as authentic are not the turmoils of the political world or the 
larger debates of society (after all she had lived through a 
difficult period in our history — Gandhian satyagraha, Inde- 
pendence, the carnage of the partition, each of which have an 
important place in the other writings of Krishna Sobti), but 
passing conversations with her father-in-law, brief arguments 
with her husband, pleasures of drinking tea in the morning, 
walks up Jakho Hill in Shimla and feeaing the monkeys there, 
ice-cream expeditions with her grand-children; it is these small 
encounters which are offered as exemplary incidents to her 
daughter whose own theoretical and bookish life excludes even 
the possibility of considering them as delights. For the old 
woman, her home is her world — it is not an ideal place 
perhaps, but it is a place in which she wants to live for a while 
longer and a place to which she hopes to return in her next 
birth. With her death, we know that the covenants she had 
made and honoured, even if they were within the narrow sphere 
of her own family, will never again find a sympathetic response 
in the generation of her daughter. 

If Sobti is not very hopeful about the abilities of the younger 
generation of women to conduct their lives informed by a larger 
sense of humanity, Mannu Bhandari isless pessimistic. In her 
ironic story, "Trishanku," she too criticises that which is merely 
theoretical and seeks to validate the experiential, the lived and 
the ambiguous. But while she unequivocally rejects the textual, 
she doesn’t naively affirm the innocence of the ignorant — it 
would be folly to do so in a society where literacy is essential 
to counter exploitation and victimisation. She wants, instead, 
to affirm modes of knowing which are more ambiguous, more 
disruptive, more chaotic, and hence closer to actualities than 
those offered by verbal authorities. The young girl in her story 
not only learns to make discriminations between the literary 
pretensions of her parents and their friends and recognise both 
salaciousness and lovelessness, but also begins to assert her 


right to find her own puzzled way into sexuality, family and 
society. 

Betrayal, separation, physical pain and endless grief are the 
governing themes of nearly all the other writings included in 
this volume. Deepak Sharma’s "The Tanner’s Yard," is a grim 
corrective to our tendency to sentimentalise the family as a 
place which has traditionally made a pledge to give honour and 
security to women. In "Episodes," a story by Usha Priyamvada, 
Gudia, a liberated and efficient doctor returns to India after 
having been defeated, in her efforts to create an independent 
identity, by the inexorable demands of life itself. In the States, 
she seeks to satisfy her sexual self in a space which is so 
hermetically sealed that the social world is not allowed to 
intrude into it; when she returns to India, she somnabulistically 
agrees to marry a widower who sexually repulses her, Dut whose 
two orphaned daughters remind her of social responsibilities. 
Disheartened by experiences in the States, she hopes to find 
consolation through marriage, but since she is already a broken 
woman, her final acceptance of the traditional and the ordinary 
is a Sign of defeat. 

While in Rajee Seth’s "The Bridge," there is a suggestion 
that compassion and work may offer ways of living which are 
not narcissistic and destructive, none of the other writings 
included here have either a strong sense of place, or a vehe- 
mently held ideological position, or a sharply analytical interest 
in finding historically comprehensible reasons for our present 
state of amnesia, or a passionately longed for vision of the 
future. The selections from the works of Jyotsna Milan, Gagan 
Gill, Snehmayee Choudhury or Katyayani are really about lost 
faiths, lost illusions and lost hopes with no redeeming ethics 
and no compensating myths. 
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And Yajnavalkya said : "Gargi, do not question too 
much, lest your head fall off. In truth, you are 
questioning too much about a divinity about which 
further questions cannot be asked. Gargi, do not 
over-question..." 


Brihad-Aranyak Upanisad 
(Sixth Brahmana) 


GUEST EDITOR’S NOTE 


There is an old woman. Ailing. Sedated by drugs and her 
long years. On the verge of passing away. In the middle of the 
night, she wakes up in fright. She wants to see her daughter in 
the next room. 


— Mamu, you, at this time of the night? 

— I wanted to see you. Once I am gone, do 
you think, even if I want to come back and look 
you up, I can do that? 


It is a long, lyrical farewell said by a woman to her past, to 
her daughter, and to the sensuous pleasures of this world. A 
woman full of the desire to taste, to smell every subtle change 
in the wind as the seasons change, as time moves from one 
lunar phase to another. Her senses are acute. She is both aware 
of the pleasures of life and of Kaal and Yama lurking in the 
shadows to gobble her up at any moment. There are no ambiv- 
alences. The only absolute reality in the text is the world of this 
woman — the sounds she hears in the middle of the night, the 
ghosts she sees outside her windows. They are all such solid, 
tangible presences that one almost feels them physically tearing 
away her flesh. "Ai Ladki" is a strange celebration of life. Apart 
from the old woman’s dialogues that take place at three levels, 
the text has many layers of readings — meditations on woman- 
hood, feminism, miscarried ambitions et al. 

Nothing like this happened in Hindi fiction before. About 
three years ago, when "Ai Ladki" appeared for the first time, it 
stunned the Hindi literary world. It evoked a much awaited 
resonance in the void we readers carry within ourselves. Waiting 
for a great piece of writing to stir it. And change our relationship 
with the world. Forever. 
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Jyotsna Milan’s "Ba" is another deeply disturbing work. Ba, 
wants to go away, somewhere far away. Ba the docile woman, 
who never really had a life of her own. Ba, the tiny woman, 
who felt so intimidated by the vast sky that she avoided going 
up to the roof. Ba, the ancient woman, who has the potential 
to unnerve the whole of humanity by simply staring into the 
darkness quietly. 

Somehow these two women, the old woman of "Ai Ladki" 
and Ba weave together a complex tapestry of issues about home 
and the world. Both women are strong individuals to reckon 
with. Even Ba, the weakling, has the capacity to leave one 
completely devastated. 

I am glad that "Ai Ladki" has been translated for this issue 
of Yatra. Only this piece could have served as an exciting 
introduction to new writings by women in Hindi. Here is the 
best writing by three generations. Krishna Sobti, Mannu 
Bhandari and Usha Priyamvada from the first generation, 
Jyotsna Milan and Rajee Seth from the second generation and 
Sara Rai and Deepak Sharma from the younger generation. 
Usha Priyamvada is a stalwart of Hindi fiction. Her short story 
touches upon the delicate presence of the past in our lives. 
Among the younger writers, Sara Rai’s short story is fascinating 
in its treatment of the narrative voice. So is the highly dramatic, 
almost neurotic quality of Deepak Sharma’s fiction. 

Reaching out to the senior most poet in this issue was an 
event. One fine morning in November, last year, I called up 
Shakunt Mathur to ask her for the poems. There was a long 
silence at the other end. Then came an old, weary voice, "You 
mean, you want my poems?" Apparently Shakunt Mathur’s 
relationship with herself had long ceased to be that of a poet. 

She talked about the papers of her husband, the late poet 
Girija Kumar Mathur, that she was putting in order. She did 
not remember the names of her books nor the titles of her 
poems. She took long to remember the poet in her that I was 
talking about. And then, she said, "All right, my son will call 
you tomorrow." 
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An intriguing fact that I noticed while working on this issue 
was that while women fiction writers seem more comfortably 
placed in the fraternity of men writers, almost all the women 
poets, barring the younger ones, lead a somewhat desolate 
literary life. Is it because the fictional characters one creates 
make one more at peace with the world, while poetry is a 
troubled relationship with the self? That even when you cease 
to write fiction, your relationship with the world remains unaf- 
fected, but to cease writing poetry means living in an impaired 
relationship with the self? These may be some peripheral ques- 
tions, but I wish we could find the right answers for them. 

And in the end, an important confession. This issue does not 
claim to be a comprehensive representation of contemporary 
writing by women in Hindi. This is not an anthology. The 
material I collected for this issue was twice the length of the 
material we are able to publish here. It has been a hard decision 
for me to drop some works that I had so dearly collected, 
solicited and had worked laboriously on. However, I hope they 
will be carried in the future issues of Yatra. I wish to register 
my heart-felt thanks to Alok Bhalla who not only worked hard 
on every single manuscript, but also gave invaluable suggestions 
for the final plan of this issue. It is rare to see such single 
minded devotion. As for me, it was quite an experience to 
collaborate with him. 


May 1995 Gagan Gill 


AI LADKI 
KRISHNA SOBTI 


— Ai Ladki, why is it dark in here? Saving electricity? Has 
it come to that? 

— All the lights are on, Ammi. Even the table lamp. 

— So, you think that I see darkness where there is light, is 
it? No, no, I haven’t taken leave of my senses yet. But yes, it 
is a different matter if you people can see silver snakes in the 
dark. 

Why are you silent? Afraid of saying something? Even Susan 
can’t see. 

What are you people afraid of? 

— Ammu, relax. Aren’t you suffering enough? 

— You're right. But don’t forget, I haven’t let illness depress 
me. Otherwise, it would’ve sucked me dry by now. 

Tell me, why are you looking away? 

— Ammi! 

— The door of my cage is already open. One knock and out 
I’ll fly. But listen to me. I am holding on. Disease and sickness 
are great enemies of man — they can shatter the relationship 
between the mind and the body. Even one’s own body has no 
odour. Medicines get into the blood and shrink the body to a 
dry reed. I don’t know what’s got into my head. 

Ladki, this reeks of illness. All that I had, seems to have 
disappeared... 

— Should I burn some incense? 

— No. Have you taken leave of your senses? This is a patient's 
room. Not a prayer room. You may put some roses in the 
flower-vase; they are fragrant. 

Where did I see so many big red roses? Just can’t seem to 
remember? I hope my brain cells aren’t dead! 
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— Ammu, don’t worry about all that. One sees flowers 
everywhere. It’s not important to recall each and every place. 

— The medicines are playing havoc inside. I’m confused. But 
tell me, what has come over you? Your voice doesn’t have the 
same timbre. It is losing its mellowness. 

— Ammu would you like to drink something cold? 

— You’ve changed the topic! All right, go ahead. Anything 
will do — anything from the generosity of your heart! 

Ai Ladki, listen to me, our roles have been reversed. You 
were my daughter, now you are my mother and I...But forget 
it... That patient of mine... 

— Who, Ammi! 

— My doctor! 

Ammi chuckles. 

I can understand my illness, but he can’t. The soul has to 
leave the body somehow or the other. 


Dozes off. 

Telephone rings. 

Ammu, startled — 

— Who called? 

— Someone from Chacha’s house. 

— Ai Ladki, be specific, your Chacha or mine? 

— Chotey Chacha called. 

— Oh! my Devar! You should’ve put him on to me. Now he 
is more your Chacha than my Devar. You talk about him as if 
he’s unrelated to me. I’m still alive and alert. 

— Chacha asked about your health. 

— I hope you are not exaggerating my illness to everybody! 
When I came here as a bride, he was very small. Maybe four or 
five years of age. Some mischievous girl placed him in my lap. 

— Were you embarrassed? 

— I was the bride, but he was just a child. My little Devar! 
I fondled and kissed him. It was a charmed moment. The girls 
and the elderly women collapsed with laughter. My lap was 
filled with gifts — coconuts, almonds, dried dates... 
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It’s enough to ask about an old person’s health once a week. 
I’m going to be here for quite sometime. 

I’ve worked hard to toughen this body. It will take time to 
give in. Are you listening? | 

— Yes. 

— Ladki, there is no place for old people either in someone’s 
heart or in someone’s house. And here am I, occupying an entire 
oa After I am gone, spread a carpet and play your music 

ere, 

— Ammu, why must you say such things? 

— No. I’m just beating my wings in vain. 

I am glad you have looked after me in my last days. As your 
mother, I had to suckle you and as my daughter you had to 
drink my milk. 

Ladki, our relationship is not merely one of flesh-and-blood, 
but of the soul. Both are intertwined. I don’t know why you 
turned out to be so different. 

Where are you going? Why have you got up? Sit with me 
for a while. 

Ammu begins to doze. 

After a short nap — 

— I dozed off. Your Nani’s face kept flickering before my 
eyes. I don’t know how many years have passed since I dreamt 
of her. The same olive green dress and peeping through her 
odani, her breasts. 

Ammu laughs. 

I was wondering why I didn’t suck a little more milk. 

I was still young when my sister was born. I was entranced 
by the sight of my mother suckling her. 

One day, mother finally asked — hey you, why are you staring? 
When you were a baby, you too lay in my lap and sucked at my 
breast. 

I asked — may I have it once more? 

Ma didn’t get annoyed. She touched my chin and said — 
Munniya, once a child stops drinking her mother’s milk, she 
never does it again. Now it’s your little sister’s turn. Don't crave 
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for it. That is the law of nature. You’ll understand it all when 
you grow up. 

Ladki, it seems as if it was only the other day! Mother was 
suckling my little sister! 

With a child at one’s breast, all the three worlds seem steeped 
in ambrosia! Yes, a mother has to eat nutritious food..The child 
sucks it all. 

Suddenly glaring at her daughter — 

How can you understand this miracle? Books can’t tell you 
about it. One can’t paint pictures by staring at walls! If that 
were possible, you would’ve created so much. No Ladki, apples 
can’t grow on semal trees! 

Imtated, the daughter rises from the chair. 

I am not trying to hurt you. Surely friends can talk freely. 

— I don’t say such things to anyone nor do I listen to them... 

— How can you? It is all blank. Vacuum. I don’t see anything 
else. Do you? 

The daughter leaves the room in a huff. 

Ammi, to herself — 

First, one makes things. Accumulates them. This is mine. 
That too is mine. Then slowly, the grip loosens. Everything 
begins to slip away. 

The body is a cloth. Wear it and enter the world. Take it off 
and go to the other world. The other world — the world of 
others. Not one’s own. 

Who knows how many planets there are in this Universe! 
One for the living. Another for the dead. And one for people 
who are ill like me. 

Susan, listen. Old age robs one of dignity. It’s hard for anyone 
who enters it. Operations, doctors, medicines, injections, oxygen! 
The doctor probes the whole body — jabs hundreds of needles. 
What is left of this body now? Only my voice remains. 

What is a patient supposed to do — lie in bed and stare at 
the ceiling or gaze at the past with closed eyes? 

Sometimes it seems as if I have descended into a dungeon. 
I am haunted by shadows from the distant past. 

Why be afraid of the past? Smoke always precedes fire! 
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Nature made the body to last for a hundred years! I was fine 
till I slipped and broke my leg! 

Susan gives her the dose of medicine and turns down the light. 

— Ammiji, sleep for a while. 

— Susan, you have served me so well — how will I repay 
you? Sometimes I feel guilty. 

Seeing her daughter looking into the room — 

Come. Come in. Sit with me for a while. 

Listen, I am walking through bushes and brambles. Have you 
seen that thorny bush on the hill-side? It has sprung up in my 
head too. 

— Ammi. This is the effect of the sleeping pills. 

— Ladki, it seems as if it’s raining dry leaves inside my head. 
Not water. But dry leaves. 

Listen, Ladki, in the beginning parents hold their children’s 
hands and teach them how to walk. But, when the parents grow 
old, they become the children of their children. 

I understand your burden. Are you exhausted? Why don’t 
you go out for a few days? 

— No, not exhausted Ammu! I feel caught, entangled. 

— Ladki, you are worried about my illness. I know you well. 
Sorrow and happiness — neither suit you. Pray for an early 
break and release for your mother. 

— Ammi, why must you think like that? Have courage and 
get well. Even the doctors admire your will power! 

— You’re right. As a child, I could fly. I was physically strong. 

We all have a fire within. The body draws its energy from it. 
But both my doctors are determined to extinguish it. 

After sleeping for a while — 

You people have seen me only in my old age. Not as that 
girl who was about to be your mother. It happened so long ago! 
In another epoch. Yes, a different age. 

Neither the sky nor the earth have an end. Only our race 
comes to an end. 

Suddenly, self-conscious — 

Ai Ladki, am I talking nonsense? Please stop me if I am. 

The daughter makes a move to leave. 
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Don’t go yet. Sit for a while. What is there in that room? Is 
there something? I must know. I want to know. 
— No, there is nothing. 


Ammu, talking to herself — 

— God has created a miracle out of the head, forehead, face, 
eyes, nose, ears, cheeks, hands, feet and waist! And fitted it with 
a time-machine; wound to the minutest fraction of a second. 
Neither a breath more, nor a breath less. But those who build 
houses in this world, have to move out of them. 

— Ammi, let’s talk about something else. 

— You seem unconcerned. Why be annoyed with someone 
who will soon be out of your life? Irritated! The patient is in 
bed, let her be. If she calls, respond; if she asks for something, 
give it. 

— Ammi, you put me through hard tests. 

— No, Ladki, it’s not my dharma to test or judge anyone. I 
call to you, again and again, because I draw strength from you. 
Seeing you, I feel I am still there, still alive. 

— Ammi, what is it that’s troubling you? 

— Ladki, that’s something I can’t describe. Suffering. So 
intense that one has to experience it all alone. 

— Ammi, is the pain too much? 

— No, not that much. All sorts of things rise before my eyes. 

Ladki, divert my attention. My brain seems to be jumbled. 
Strange phantoms haunt this room day and night. 

— Ammi, let’s talk about hill-stations. Shall we start with 
Shimla? 

— My first hill journey was indeed to Shimla. That was the 
first place I went to after my marriage. 

I sat at the window of the narrow gauge train from Kalka 
and gazed out of the window. Mountain ranges and tall trees! 
Brush flowers fluttered by like streamers. 

Entreatingly — 

Ladki, can I see those places once again? Can you take me 
there? 

— Why not? Once you feel better, we can think about it. 
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— You're kidding. But it’s nice to hear that. 

— Ammu, what happened during the Kalka-Shimla journey? 

— Your Dadima had got a basket ready for the journey — 
lemons, oranges, pickles, appetisers, aam-papad. As soon as the 
train emerged out of a tunnel, she would ask — Bahu, are you 
feeling dizzy? Feeling queasy? I would say ‘no’ and continue to 
stare out of the window. 

Your father didn’t like my saying ‘no’. 

Trying to impose his will on me, he said loudly — you should 
answer properly; it’s impossible that you are not dizzy. 

I felt diffident to say something in reply, because Dada Sahib 
was with us. Then I thought there was no harm in saying the 
right thing. 

I blurted out — when I’ve resolved that I will not feel dizzy, 
why should I feel dizzy? 

Your father frowned — these are mountain roads, one’s 
resolve doesn’t work here! 

Dada Sahib smiled and quietly signalled to his son — I'm 
very pleased with our daughter. She has been riding horses — 
she knows how to control horses. She has confidence in herself. 
Your Dada and Dadi laughed, but your father sat sullenly. I 
don’t know why something said so naturally cast a shadow 
between the two of us for a long time. 

Once in a while, your father would seriously say — one has 
to learn a lot more in order to become accomplished. Mere 
horse riding doesn’t help. 

Ladki, a man must always be in control. His place is above, 
not below. 

If there is some truth to rebirth, I would like to be born as 
a man in my aext birth. I want to know how, like a warrior on 
the move, he dominates women and the family. 

Don’t laugh. It is a serious matter. Every woman knows it. 


After a brief nap — el 
Drinking tea again? Have milk with something in it. You 
should always add something to milk. It helps ward off 


exhaustion. 
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— Ammi, I hope you are feeling refreshed now? 

— Yes. I dozed off while talking to you. Don’t know where 
my thoughts got stuck. I was dreaming that I was walking through 
a thick fog. At times, I felt I was walking up Jakhu hill. At other 
times, I felt I was going down the hill to Tooti Kandi. 

I was walking alone but there was some sound trailing behind 
me. It was the sound of high-heeled shoes. You see, it was a 
dream and as soon as I came to the Summer Hill tunnel, I 
realised it was the sound of my own shoes. It was a very old 
pair of shoes. Your father had got it made by a Chinese 
shoemaker soon after our marriage. Cream-coloured leather — 
soft as silk. The heels were narrow. But so light to walk in that 
I could reach Mashobra in the twinkling of an eye. I walk very 
fast. No, no, not now. There was a time when I used to walk 
very fast. Not now! I must’ve bragged about it. I am paying for 
it now. 

After a long silence — 

It has snowed heavily. The ridge, with the Church at one end, 
is covered with snow. Why has the Church clock stopped ticking? 
It has not struck the hours for a long time. Just see what time 
it is. 

The daughter looks at her wrist-watch — 

— Four. 

Ammi, pursuing her own train of thought — 

— We were about to reach Kalka. We had left Barog behind 
quite some time ago. The tea you got there could not be matched 
anywhere else. 

The daughter stares past the table-lamp. 

Ammi, feeling the bed with her hands — 

Where is my fur coat? I had it on. See if it’s on the upper 
berth. Look for it. I got it made. The fur was bought by your 
father from some shepherd. Have you found it? 

— It’s lying in your cupboard, Ammi. 

Ammi remains silent for a long time. 

Then excited, in a sharp voice — 

— You've already started misplacing my things. That’s bad. 
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Susan, bring my spectacles from the cabinet. Get me my 
dentures too after brushing them clean. Why didn’t you remind 
me? It’s your duty. Ai Ladki, don’t you see how careless she 
has become! 

My keys were there in my purse. Bring them to me...Are they 
there or not? 

The daughter takes the purse out of the cupboard and gives it 
to her mother. | 

Ammi rummages inside it and finds the bunch of keys. 

As if remembering something — 

My guineas were also in this purse. 

— They are in the locker, Ammi. Rest assured. 

In deep thought, Ammi looks around the room as if searching 
for something — 

— Tell me, girl, I haven’t seen your father for many days. 
Where is he? 

The daughter places her hand on her mother’s head. — 

— Ammi, rest for a while. Soon it will be time for your 
morning tea. 

Ammi looks towards the door, helplessly. Then, in a feeble 
voice — 

— Give me something to eat. My mouth is dry. 

The daughter to Susan — 

— Bring the tin of dry fruits here. 

The daughter puts some raisins in the mother's mouth after 
removing their pips. 

Ammi, after chewing for quite sometime — 

— The last fruit of the season. This is pleasure. Real pleasure. 
Have you ever seen an almond tree? No, you haven’t. How 
could you have? Ai Ladki, that one pleasure is the source of 
several pleasures. You haven't experienced anything! 


Dawn. 

The daughter draws aside the curtains from the doors and 
windows to allow the light in. 3 | 

Ammi just lies in bed, staring. Then, all of a sudden, in a shrill 
voice — 
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— Since when have you decided to do my work? 

So, you have pushed me aside finally! It was always my 
responsibility — first draw the curtains, then open the windows. 

— Ammu, were you able to snatch some sleep? 

— Yes, but only in the early part of the night. 

Ladki, dawn is a great blessing. The one who sleeps through 
it, misses a lot. He neither sees the instant when day and night 
meet nor when they part. When birds sing in the faint flush of 
dawn, the entire world sings! 

, It is auspicious to be up early in the morning. Your family 
bathes at night. But Ladki, I refused to imitate your family and 
change my routine. I always bathed in the morning. 

I used to walk around Jakhu early in the morning even when 
it was snowing. Your father used to get up late. I would give 
him tea on my return. 

Ladki, in winter the monkey brigade descended from Jakhu 
and occupied the roads. Leapt here and there. One morning 
they surrounded me. I had my stick in my hand, but I stopped 
and said endearingly — no, sons, no, let ma pass. Tomorrow I 
will bring you some roasted gram. 

Ladki, monkeys understand everything. They moved aside 
and let me pass. 

— Ammu, what about the gram? 

— I took some along the next day. 

I can still see the Church road and the large room of our 
Shimla house. When it snowed, there was always a fire in the 
fireplace. Don’t know where those days have gone. 

— Susan, have you given Ammu a wash? 

— What are you saying? I am not a piece of cloth to be 
washed and spread out to dry. I’ve rinsed my teeth, had my face 
and hands washed and the bedsheets changed. I’m now ready 
for the morning addiction, tea. 

— Ill bring it in a moment 

The daughter places the tea tray on the table. 

— Have this first. Carrot murabba. 

Ammu, pleased — 
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— Murabba by itself should have been enough. Why did you 
put cream on top of it? You weren’t trained properly! Either 
you do things in excess, or you do nothing. 

Suddenly, with a frown — 

I hope you’re not trying to pay off all your debts in this life 
itself so that the cycle of giving and taking comes to an end! 
You know how to act your part. You’ll pretend till the very 
end! You know your mother has lost interest in everything 
except in food and drink. 

Susan adjusts the pillow, raises Ammi’s head and gives her a 
cup of tea. 

Holding the cup of tea excitedly — 

‘Drink tea and live long’ — the slogan of the tea- company 
seems to have been written for me. Thanks to tea, I’m still alive. 

After savouring a sip — 

Subtract the first eighteen years of my life — I drank milk 
till then — and multiply the rest of the days by four and you'll 
know how many cups of tea this woman has drunk! 

Ammu laughs. 

Don’t know how many more cups are left for me. 

The daughter places her empty cup on the table. 

— Shall I play the record you like? 

— First, a second cup of tea. Morning tea is comparable to 
music. If the water is boiled, the cup warmed, and there are 
fresh tea leaves in the kettle, then no music is sweeter! 


Susan laughs — 
— Ammiji, tea companies should give you an award. 
— They have — tins of Lipton Green. In exchange for 


coupons collected at an Exhibition. Ladki, many things changed 
in my kitchen, except for Lipton Green tea. It’s a blessing for 
all those who are alive. Drink as long as you live. Go on drinking. 
Afterwards, the cup will lie unclaimed. 

The daughter stops pouring tea into the cup. 

Don’t hold back. It’s wrong to leave a cup half-filled! Even 
a cup has dignity. It can't drink itself, but offers a drink to 
others. Imagine its first creator. Did he know what he had 
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created? Ladki, a cup is made to be picked up and lifted to 
the lips to drink. Drink as long as you can. 


The daughter bursts out laughing — 

— Ammu, one more? 

Ammi first looks surprised and then says angrily — 

— One more? What? Are you mocking me? Tormenting a 
sick old woman! That is bad. 

— Ammi, I didn’t say anything to hurt you. 

— No. you didn’t. It was silly of me. I know you think I’m 
sitting on the seashore and counting the waves! You know that 
you are provoking me to say things. 

— Ammu, it was said innocently. I am sorry if I hurt you. 

— Don’t forget that you’re talking to your mother, not 
distributing toffees over the telephone — with a smile to some, 
a joke to another, a coquettish remark to yet another. Look at 
yourself carefully, and tell me who you are? Your colleagues 
have become grandmothers. You think you are still young! 

The daughter keeps her eyes glued to the wall opposite. 

I know well what you are waiting for these days. That your 
mother should die and so liberate you. Tell me, whom will you 
boss around? You have nobody. You are neither a mother nor 
a grandmother. Ladki, you are nothing more than a vegetable, 


a blade of grass, a piece of straw! Do you even understand 
what I am saying? 


The daughter, yelling — 

— Stop it, Ammi. 

— Did I say anything wrong? What I’m saying is right. This 
can’t be said in any other way. 

The daughter gets up from the chair. 

Where are you going? 

— Ill fetch some fresh tea. Shall I add some cardamom? 

— I only added cardamom to milk, never to tea. 

Susan picks up the tray. 
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— No, no, leave the tea there. My daughter will get me some 
milk. First she will boil it. Then she will work it into a froth 
and pat it down. Crush some almonds to add to it. So many of 
them that their smell is suppressed. Susan, are you listening? 
Her eyes have no control over her hands. 

Hands know what’s to be-done, only when one has a family. 
Then, restraint comes by itself. 

She spends what she gets. Balance has its own beauty; neither 
too much, nor too little. Managing a household teaches one the 
virtue of measure. Add a handful where a handful is needed, a 
pinch where a pinch is needed. But she has no sense of propor- 
tion. She is always confused...I don’t know why. She has three or 
four servants, yet she complains of fatigue. I’m tired, she says. 

Even my illness is work. Never in my life have I ever seen 
her sleep at night. No friend, no companion. She spends her 
time with books. And on top of it — she is even proud to be 
alone! 

Seeing Susan smile — 

Why are you eaves-dropping? I am talking to myself on the 
telephone. 

The daughter comes in with milk. 

— Ammi, should I connect you to somebody on the tele- 
phone? What number should I dial? 

— Why should you dial a number for me? You want to know 
the secrets I have hidden behind seven veils? Ai Ladki, are you 
keeping a watch on me? That's not a good thing. 

— Ammu, just take a sip of the milk and tell me if the sugar 
is all right. | 

— Yes. You have tasted it. You have added raisins, cinnamon 
and cardamom. And five almonds. 

— Ammi, how did you know that? 

— From the sounds. When you were shelling them, I was all 
ears! I’m passing through the stage of vanaprastha. Ears watch 
and eyes hear. Old people have sharp ears. 
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Ai Ladki, tell me something, as I pick up one end of the 
thread, the other end slips out. Has a fractured hip anything to 
do with memory? 

— No, Ammu. You’re more alert and observant than I am. 
Ask the doctor what he thinks of his patient. 


— I know my doctor only too well. Don’t you call him up. 
He’ll tell you that your mother is out of her mind and will 
prescribe one more medicine. 

Both of them laugh together. 

Ladki, a chronically ill patient can be diagnosed for anything. 
Really speaking, old age itself is to blame. Though, a doctor 
can detect more ailments. Prescription after prescription. His 
medicines are as ineffective as his fees. But I must admit that 
my doctor has worked very hard. It is just that this body is worn 
out. 


— Ammu, try to take your mind off all this for a while. 


— You're right but what can I do? I’m besieged by the enemy. 
Disease, illness is the enemy. I can only moan and cry! The 
body lies bruised. 


Ai Ladki, you can’t expect to hear the clink of bangles in 
this room nor the cry of a new born child! 


The time doctors have spent here would have been enough 
to nurture a child! Ai Ladki, thought alone doesn’t produce a 
baby! It involves labour; a mother’s blood and sweat! 

Long silence. 

A human being challenges death by producing a child. Arri, 
you ride a buffalo like Yamaraj. But we create by the grace of 
the Sun. Ai Ladki, the Sun is the supreme hero of this universe. 
All other planets are inferior to him. 

— Ammu, they say Kunti had a son from the Sun. 

— No. If the Sun had covered Kunti, the entire race would’ve 
been annihilated. The fact is that every male in this world draws 
his strength from the Sun. By the Sun’s grace alone, is he 
invigorated and his passion aroused. 

— And woman? 


’ 
‘ 
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— She is the Earth. She is the supreme energy which sur- 
rounds the male from all sides, draws him within her fold. 

Susan, what are you doing? Don’t fiddle with the switches. I 
don’t like darkness. I’m not going to sleep yet. 

Ammu closes her eyes. Then she suddenly opens them and 
stares at her daughter. 

Ladki, I think white ants are eating through you. They must 
have eaten you hollow by now. Tell me why you didn’t leave. 
Kept drawing nourishment from your own roots. After all, what 
is it that you wanted? Tell me. Say something. Answer my 
question. 

— Ammu! 

— Tell me I am a burden on you! Ladki, why didn’t you 
throw me away like a snake around your neck? Nobody had put 
manacles on your hands. 

Ai Ladki, nobody in this world can steal anyone’s will-power. 
Don’t you ever hold me responsible for this. Not now, not in 
the future. 

Exhausted, closes her eyes. 

Susan gives Ammi some glucose. Ammu opens her eyes. Seeing 
her daughter seated in the chair, she looks pleased. 

Ai Ladki, when I was a little girl, I used to sit in the courtyard 
and stare at the trees. My Dadaji must’ve seen me watching 
them. One day he called me and said — child, what is it that 
fascinates you about them? They are not even fruit bearing 
trees. [said — Dadaji, I look at the foliage of the trees. Fluttering 
in the sunlight, the leaves seem to be half silver and half green. 
When they move in the breeze they are beautiful. 

Dadaji was delighted when he heard that. He caressed my 
head affectionately. Again and again. Those days have flown 
away like birds from a tree. Forget them! What’s the use of 
talking about them any more? 

Susan, get me needle and thread from the needle basket. 
Get me a hank of wool. No, let it be. Lying here I shall roll 
the wool into balls. If I don’t do something, my fingers will 


become stiff. 
Taking a deep breath — 
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Ladki, my hands are numb. My fingers are getting moist. 

The daughter bends and touches her hands. 

— Your body is feverish, Ammu. What’s the matter? 

— Pain, terrible pain. Ladki, death is ruthless. It knows no 
pity. It never leaves its task unfinished. 

My back is laid out on thorns. The lacerations are deep. I 
am sure there are new eruptions. 

Susan, make me lie on my side. What misery! Pus has 
accumulated around the iron-rod. 

Susan and the daughter scrutinise Ammi’s back. 

— Such a large growth! It’s full of pus. The doctor must see 
it. Ammu, why didn’t you tell us earlier? 

— Keep quiet, don’t provoke me to say something unpleasant. 
It was your duty and Susan’s to see to all this. 

Susan has been changing the bedsheets. Has been making 
correct or incorrect entries in the chart. I had fever yesterday 
also. 

— Ammiji, I apologise. Please forgive me. 

— I won’t say anything. When the doctor comes, he will pull 
you up. A patient, dependent on others, is dead even before 
Death arrives. 

Seeing her daughter pick up the telephone to speak to the 
doctor — 

Ai Ladki, let it be. Doctors don’t have a cure for me anymore. 
They only pretend...create false hopes! 

Slowly, as if to herself — 

This iron rod hurts the bone. My back too! It is an old frame! 
I don’t know where the seams have given way. I want to know 
what has happened to me! 

The daughter, drawing near — 

—Ammu, are the bedsores bothering you? 

— All my life, my body suffered the bed and now it is going 
to do me in! Time! Ladki, listen to me. When life is spent; the 
storehouse of energy is also exhausted. That is what they call 
old age. 

Susan, make the bed later. First sponge my face and hands. 

Susan, moving the towel over Ammu’s face — 
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— Ammiji, I hope you’ve pardoned me! 

— Make up with your Didi. She is very hard-hearted. The 
other daughters have taken after their father. They can neither 
be harsh towards anybody nor bear any harshness. But this 
daughter of mine has taken after her mother. 

Both laugh — 

Susan, first tie up my hair. Then give me my spectacles from 
the cabinet. I want to see your flustered face! If you think about 
it, how are you to be blamed for this new misery? Your 
carelessness is limited; you only failed to observe what was 
happening to the patient. 

The daughter, after telephoning the doctor — 

— Ammu, you should’ve told us that you were in pain. 

— Don’t be silly. Let the patient retain at least some self- 
respect. Did you expect me to groan to let you know? 

There, the doctor has arrived. That’s how he rings the bell. 
I can tell from the pressure on the bell-button, he’s a doctor. 
The bell goes on ringing. 

Ai Ladki, all movements stop at this point. And then start 
again. That’s nature! 

— Ammiji, how are you? What’s the news? 

— Son, you don’t expect me to say that I’m not well! That 
would be insulting the doctor and his medicine. 

The doctor takes the temperature and then examines the abscess 
on her back. 

—Son, it is spreading merrily. Now you'll have to make a 
new diagnosis. The rod in the body has played a new trick. 

—Since when have you been in pain? 

— It has increased over the past two days. Before that, it 
was bearable. You’re not going to cut me open again? 

— Ammiji, pus has collected. I'll drain it. You will get some 
relief. 

— Son, leave something with me so that I can pay the toll- 
tax. I don’t want to be stranded for non-payment of the tax. 

— Ammiji, don’t move. And what is this about toll-tax? 

— Son, all vehicles are stopped at the Shimla barrier. It 
seems that I’m standing at that checkpost. Let’s see when my 
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turn comes to pass through the check-post. That's all that’s left 
now. 
— There will be some pain, Ammiji... 

— You go ahead. I’ll bear it. 

In my childhood, I had the strength to work on my own...Wind 
is very powerful. It turns into a storm and uproots trees. 

Son, how long will it take? 

— Not very long. 

— Son, shouldn’t people like me be sent to the moon while 
they are still alive and allowed to turn into manure up there? 
A human being may be born there someday! 

— Ammiji, there’s no oxygen there. Various countries of the 
world are exploring the moon. They may find a solution. 

— Doctor, may I take some brandy in milk? The pain has 
taken a toll on my energy. 

— Susan, bring some milk for Ammiji with a little chocolate 
in it. 

— Doctor, for years I weighed only fifty kilos. Even when I 
had children, I didn’t allow an inch of fat to accumulate. Regular 
pace of life. Everything according to routine. No fried or oily 
food. I made sure that I took a tonic after every childbirth. 
Vin Carnis! I was never lazy. I’m making up for all that now. 
I’m only completing my quota of the rations. 

Doctor, how long will you keep me here? 

— Ammiji, take rest. Eat whatever you wish to eat. Have no 
worries, no anxieties. 

Ammu, with a smile — 

— So, you’ve opened the gate at last. My throat gets very 
dry. May I take cold things? 

— Why not? Milk, yoghurt, ice-cream, whatever you like. 
But it will be better if you take only warm things today. 

Handing over the prescription to Susan — 

— Before going to sleep and then once every four hours. If 
she feels any discomfort, call me. 

Ammiji, may I take leave of you now? 

— May you live long, my son. Earn a lot. Make your patients 
live long. 
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— Ammu, why are you saying all this to the doctor? 

- Don’t take it amiss, Ladki. The doctor is like one of the 
patient’s very own. One should say what one wants to. It lightens 
the heart and also the pain. 

Isn’t it so, doctor? 

The doctor smiles — 

— All right, Ammiji. Whenever you have a problem, ring 
me up yourself. | 

— Won’t your wife take it amiss? 

Laughter. 

The daughter returns after seeing the doctor to the door. 

— Ammi, the doctor appeared embarrassed at your remark 
about prolonging the life of his patients. 

— No, Ladki, he knew that I was only joking. 

— Ammu, you must be feeling better now? 

Anything on your mind — any anxieties, any regrets? 

— No. Some experiences in life are salty and others are 
sweet. That’s all. What’s there to regret? Everyone’s horoscope 
has bright and dark patches. Joy and sorrow, gain and loss, ups 
and downs — all show up by turns. No one’s life is a bed of 
roses forever. Good and bad days are mingled. Only the One 
above can stop this flow of time. 

We must understand one thing. Only the one who makes a 
boat can float on the sea. Those who work reap the fruit. That's 
how one celebrates life. Achieves something. 

My journey here has lasted too long. 

— Ammu, if you like, shall we arrange a recitation from the 
scriptures? 

— It’s a good idea. Scriptures are like Amrit. They calm the 
mind. But arrange for the recitation afterwards. Don't get into 
the whole rigmarole of rituals. Do only what is required. 

What’s that smell from the kitchen? Is someone making 
halwa? Ladki, those who love food, sing its praises. It has 
innumerable attributes. 

— Ammu, the halwa you made on Sankranti was delicious. 


Pursuing her own train of thought — 
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— Ladki, these days I’m assailed by memories of your Nana. 
When he was close to his death, he would call out repeatedly 
_— what delicious aroma is this? Is it suji being fried on a slow 
fire? Bring it as soon as it’s ready. Come on, bring it quickly. 
Don’t delay! All those present would smile, but my mother 
would get anxious. Your Nani took great care of him. 

Ladki, one passes through this stage too. Silence begins to 
descend on man. If you look within, you’ll see a storehouse 
heaped with old stuff. Remembrances of days past. 

Why are you getting up? Sit for some time. 

Ladki, some people get entangled in a net of attachments. 
Look at me, I am still so involved in your life. Lying here, I 
watch you go out. Come back in. Think. Work. Tell me, can I 
help it? Every moment brings its own train of thoughts. 

— Ammu, don’t think about unpleasant things. 

— You're right. It is neither easy nor possible to grope about 
in the air with your hands. Memories are what I have earned 
during my lifetime. Now all the days I get are a bonus. Ladki, 
just see if there’s an earthen lamp lying somewhere. Keep it 
handy. Where will you look for it when it’s needed? 

I don’t see your brother. I have been waiting for him since 
yesterday. What’s the matter? 

— Ammu, he is out of station. On tour. 

— Ai Ladki, why must you try to fool me? There were 
toffees and peppermint under my pillow this morning. He alone 
thinks of such things. Even when I was not ill, he used to leave 
chocolate bars for me in the refrigerator. 

How wiil it help to send him on tour? Ladki, your brother 
is pure and simple-hearted. He often gets held up; must’ve been 
detained. 

Wives sit at home and criticise. Find faults. I don’t know 
what faults they will find after I am gone! 

— Mammu, let it be. 

— All right. It is not important. But don’t give me comforting 
excuses. Ladki, he must be reading the Grihastha Pustika (the 
family primer) — the last chapter. 

Laughs. 
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As a child, your brother was very chubby. He had curly hair. 
Looked very charming when he smiled mischievously. As soon 
as he returned from school, he would sit down with his books. 
When questioned, he would say he was memorising his lesson. 

Have you understood what I said? This time too he is 
repeating his lessons! 

— No, Ammu. Don’t think like that. He quietly attends to 
so many things for you. 

— Why shouldn’t he? After all, he is my son. Can’t sons 
love their mothers? Why are they inhibited? They pretend 
that they have long forgotten their mothers. It pleases their 
wives. Mothers are relegated to the last chapter. 

The same string of old queries — why didn’t you tell me? 
After all, why didn’t you remember it? Why didn’t your mother 
say this? Why did she not do that? Why did she not give me 
this at the right time? 

Ammu laughs. 

Recriminations and quips, annoyance and displeasure — 
these are parts of the game. It doesn’t pay to be always sweet 
and nice. 

Ladki, do you think your brother will reach here in time to 
perform the last rites? 

— Yes, Amma. 

— Ladki, that is the way of the world — when the wind 
blows, old rafters shake. The usual calculations. Practical con- 
siderations. The path lies in the direction in which you walk. 

Ladki, it appears that the sap in me has dried. I feel like a 
fish out of water. There is sand all around. 

— Ammu, let me get you some soft halwa. Shall I add some 
crushed almonds to it? 

— That is exactly what I wanted. I was just about to ask you. 
Ladki, the two of us are well attuned to each other. 

Ammu looks towards Susan for sometime. Then starts dozing. 

Opens her eyes. To herself — 

Water to the rivers 

rivers to the ocean 

life to liberation! 
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I don’t know how far I have to go and how long it'll take. 
This is only a halting place. When I am asleep, I hear something 
from times past, like the sound of rain. 

An ancient woman, you have completed all your tasks. Now 
this body must be left behind. 

The daughter enters the room with a bowl in her hand. 

— Ammu, let it cool down a bit. It’s very hot. 

— Look, Ladki. Something is flickering on the glass window 
behind you. 

‘Quickly turns to look. 

— Ammu, there is nothing there. 

— You can’t see it. I can. A day from the past is glimmering 
on the window. 

It was raining heavily that day. There was still time before 
sunset. 

I was standing against the window, looking at the hills after 
finishing my work. Thunder and lightning. Water gurgled down 
in streams from the tin roof. 

I saw someone, wearing a mackintosh, come up the hill. 

When I looked carefully, I knew it was your father. Standing 
there, I had been thinking of him. 

I quickly opened the door. He said — I hadn’t knocked yet. 
How did you open it for me? 

I saw you coming. I felt as though you were coming holding 
the finger of some child. 

Your father was solemn at first, then he laughed — Do you 
feel lonely during the day? 

No, I don’t feel lonely. But I must have seen you because 
you were on my mind. Change your clothes. I'll get you tea. 

Ai Ladki, why are you looking depressed? I haven't kept 
anything back from you. I found that day in the maze of 
memories. The mind has its own ways. 

Ladki, even water burns. And even snow melts. Sunlight is 
not a she-deer that gambols around. Sunlight is controlled by 
the sun and even the earth is enamoured of the sun. Are you 
listening? 
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When a little daughter puts on ear-rings for the first time, 
she looks very pretty. A tagadi around the little son’s waist looks 
still prettier. And the first innocent smile on the lips of a child 
is very charming. To see with one’s own eyes the first steps of 
tiny feet — is the blessing of life, girl. , 

I can see your father clearly. He is feeding honey to the child 
in his lap. Sometimes drops of grape juice. Sometimes he touches 
the babe’s lips with a pomegranate seed with such absorption 
as if there is nothing in this world beyond this lila. 

Ladki, this is not maya. No, no. Life and living are not illusory. 
Leaving this world is an illusion. Is there anyone of flesh and 
blood who can savour juicy mangoes, ripened on the trees, after 
his death? No. No one made of five elements can do such a 
thing. Ladki, this world is very enchanting! 

The daughter touches her mother’s hand. 

Wind, shadows, rain, light, darkness, the moon and the stars 
— the lila of this world is unique. Amazing! 


Next morning, on waking — 

— The doctor has given me great relief. Susan, I slept 
comfortably through the night. I can put up with minor aches 
and pains. But the suffering of these last two days has crushed 
me. I have become very irritable. I don’t know what I’ve been 
saying to you. 

The daughter, pouring tea into a cup — 7 

— Ammu, you have tremendous control over yourself. I 
couldn’t have borne so much suffering. 

— Ladki, giving birth to a child alone makes one familiar 
with the finer shades of pain. 

— Ammu, why these pin-pricks? 

— And pain of many kinds. Slight pain, sharp pain and still. 
sharper pain. Ai Ladki, the game of life is contained in it. 

Seeing the daughter smile — 

— Ladki, once a woman’s body passes through this storm of 
childbirth, her nerves and muscles get toughened. How could 
you have acquired such capacity to endure pain? 
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— Leave me out, Ammu, tell me when you conceived your 
first baby? 

Ammu with enthusiasm — 

— I was alert, I did my daily chores with alacrity. Ladki, 
making a baby is like performing a yagna — at that moment a 
woman draws particles of energy from the whole.cosmos to 
recharge her own strength. She feels that she is living a special 
kind of existence. She watches the firmament within her. While 
creating life, she becomes one with nature, its textures and 
rhythms. 

— Ammu, what happened when the baby was about to be 
born? 

— I was making tiny frocks for the baby, when movement 
started inside. Your father was getting ready to go to bed. I said 
— You can’t sleep tonight. You have to call Jacob quickly. 

— Then? 

— Then what? All the preparations had already been made. 
The moment the doctor entered, my first daughter arrived. 

— Ammu, were you sad to see that it was a daughter? 

— Aji Ladki, don’t try to be clever! Ask yourself. Were you 
and your sisters treated any differently from your brothers? 

— No, Ammu, never. But girls in all families are not treated 
like we were. Usually, the birth of a daughter brings gloom. 

— Ladki, your parents never made any distinction between 
a son and a daughter. 

Listen, it’s important for a mother to give birth to a daughter 
cast in her own image. It is an act of piety. A daughter makes 
the mother immortal; she never dies thereafter. She becomes 
eternal. She is here today. She will be here tomorrow. From 
one generation to another — from mother to daughter to 
daughter’s daughter, then her daughter, and so on and on — 
that’s the source of creation. 

— Ammu, say something in praise of the father also. 

— His role is no less significant. 

The blood of a father runs in the veins of his children. All 
praise to the father! Devotee of the goddess of Night! It is by 
his grace that the lamp of the family is lit. That’s the law of 
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Nature! It invests the father with the power to provide the seed 
* — life, but keeps him out of the process of shaping the 
ody. 

The father stands outside and the mother delivers the baby 
inside. That’s why the mother is called janani (birth-giver) — 
she makes the baby’s body grow in her mind and in her body. 

The daughter, smiling — 

— Ammu, you’re speaking the language of books. 

— Ladki, so what if I haven’t read Patanjali? Knowledge 
can be imbibed by hearing, observing and also by experiencing. 

— Yes, Ammu! 

— Every male considers himself to be supreme. 

Do you know why? 

Because he is blessed with the musk. Ladki, life is like a deer 
— a musk-deer. It spreads its perfume through this transient 
world and flits away in no time. 

The woman holds this fleeting deer for a few moments and 
becomes the creator. This is the play of creation. From here 
starts the cycle of generations...unbroken chain of progeny. 

Ladki, the soul of the world resides in this. The body dies, 
not the soul. Water dries, but not blood. It flows in one’s 
children’s children, and then their children. 

— Ammu, the male... 

— The male has a deep desire to have a son. This desire 
occupies his whole being. It is ingrained in his nature and in 
his inclinations. 

Being a father, he thinks of sons, grandsons, great-grandsons 
— a whole line of descendants. Are you listening? What are 
you thinking about? A family doesn’t come about by mere 
wishing or doing; it’s the result of what one has earned in one’s 
previous lives, the fruit of one’s pious deeds. Ladki, a father is 
like a reservoir of water. He provides sap, generation after 
generation, to the family tree. 

A grandson has greater claim than the son. He may turn away 
from the family, but he never neglects his duty. 

Ammu with a smile — 
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I can see the way to deliverance. Ladki, I need something to 
wet my throat. If you’re giving me something cold, let it be lime 
juice, otherwise hot tea! 

The daughter places the tea tray on the table. 

You have done the right thing. I wanted something cold, but 
the urge was for tea. Ladki, experience, reading and thinking 
sharpen the intelligence. But life alone gives it meaning. The 
mind thinks. But the mind is controlled by the soul. 

— And, Ammu, what about the heart? 

:— The heart is a big trickster. The soul alone is pure and 
true. Consciousness and awareness. Awareness is like water — 
pellucid and clear. That alone is the presiding deity of this body. 

— Ammu! 

Suddenly, with asperity — 

— Enough of sermons! Now let me rest. 

The daughter gets up and moves towards the door. Ammu calls 
to her — 

Come back. Let me finish what I was saying. 

The daughter sits down in her chair again. 

— Yes, Ammu, carry on. 

— The waters in which man swims make the woman fruitful. 
He shatters the night into fragments. She picks them up to make 
a garland out of them and wears it around her neck. For her, 
making a baby is like wearing a jewel around her neck. This is 
why a mother is blessed. The soul emerges out of the waters 
of her sequestered lake and enters the body before a baby is 
born. 

— Ammu, you’ve put it beautifully! 

— Ladki, that is how a mother defeats death. Do you under- 
stand? Only one who is not blessed with fruit is perishable. 

The daughter, embarrassed, starts looking at the ceiling. Ammu, 
annoyed — 

— What are you looking for? There’s nothing left anywhere. 
Go read and write a book. That’s what you will do all your life. 
That’s all you'll do. 

Long silence. 
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Ladki, a pitcher full of water is better than a vast desert. 
There is nothing in your account-book, absolutely nothing. 

— Ammu, let it be. Tell me something about fathers. 

— By becoming a father, man is the loser. He is left out. A 
woman with a child stops dispensing sensual pleasure every now 
and then. She becomes the mother of her child. Even if you 
don’t have such fundamental knowledge, you surely know that 
the soul and the body weave together the romance of this world. 
Alone they aren’t of much worth. I hope you understand this 
much? 

The daughter, irntated — 

— No, I don’t know anything! 

— Ai Ladki, it’s not just a matter of love and attachment, 
there is something more to it. 

Tell me frankly. Has someone known you the way you desire? 
Loved you? 

The daughter remains silent. 

If you can’t compromise, don’t know how to yield, who will 
come forward to hold you? Today you are where you were 
yesterday. Tomorrow also you will be where you are today. Am 
I talking sense or not? 

— Yes, Ammu. 

— Ladki, the companionship of someone makes a tremendous 
difference to one’s life. There is efflorescence within and around. 

Say something! I am the only one talking! Unless one steps 
on a ladder, what virtuous deeds will one achieve? If you miss 
an opportunity once you may have to wait for several lives. 

When she sees her daughter smile her tone becomes soft — 

I say all sorts of things. If fate is well disposed, opportunities 
arise by themselves. | 

The daughter breaks into laughter. 

Ammu, in a subdued voice — 

A sparrow has just flown past me. See that it doesn’t fly into 
the fan. No, it is not a sparrow; it is a rabbit. Catch it and give 
it to me, otherwise it will run away, run far away. 

Susan, bending over her — 

— Ammiji, may I change your wet clothes? 
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— So, it finally occurred to you. You do as you please — 
change the bed sheets, hand over my medicine, write up the 
chart. That’s all! Otherwise you don’t pay attention to your 
duties! 

— No, Ammiji, that isn’t true! 

— Susan, are you cooking mutton? Just the thing I wanted 
to have today. My back feels cold. Ladki, good that you didn’t 
order yakhani to be cooked. Otherwise I would’ve thought that 
it was going to be my last meal today. 

— Ammu, why do you say such things again and again? 

— You are right. I’m obsessed with the thought that I’ve to 
go, I’ve to go. Ladki, when the One above notices the person 
who must depart, it doesn’t take Him time to announce the 
date of departure. But tell me, mulberries will ripen next month. 
Won’t they? How many days are there to next month? 

— Only ten, Ammu. 

Ammu with concentration, counts on her fingers — one, two, 
three, four, five, six... 

— Still many more days, daughter. 

The daughter caresses her mother’s forehead. 

Ammu, with alertness — 

— Have you seen birds flying in the sky! And seen tender 
green shoots bursting from the branches! 

Felt the breezes of changing seasons! 

Walked barefoot on grass wet with dew! 

And basked in the mellow sun of winter? 

Ladki, this world is filled with infinite blessings! There are 
other pleasures in this world apart from the pleasure of the bed. 
Do you know that? 

— Yes, Ammu. 

— Never feel sorry for yourself. Keep despair at arm’s length. 
I am not anxious about you. You can neither be tormented nor 


torment anybody. But tell me, when the need arises, whom will 
you call? 


The daughter, after a long silence. — 


— I won't call anyone. But I will respond if someone calls 
me. That’s all. Are you Satisfied now? 
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— Ladki, you’re my favourite child. Beneath this stony hard- 
ness, there must be springs of water. 

The daughter, petulantly — 

— Ammu, there’s no need to talk about such things. I am 
what I am and will remain so! 

— All right, I agree with you. But bear in mind that you will 
be all alone...Now there is no need to allow an outsider to enter 
your life. No one can be forced to run. Only he who runs on 
his own, is called a runner. 

— Not everyone can. 

— The resonances of a self-reliant person like you need a 
vast sky and a wide earth. Don’t bother about trivial matters. 

Those who restrain their heart’s desires, see a limited sky. 
Their race ends with their homes and hearths. They go on 
making piles of chapaties around them; keep spinning spider’s 
webs. Are you listening? That sort of life also does not offer 
much. 

— Ammu, let’s talk about something else. 

— After I’m gone, I won’t come back to tell you all this. 

You are not subservient to anyone. You are independent. 
Ladki, that is your strength, your power. Do you understand? 

— Yes. | 

— All my life I’ve been hearing members of your family say 
‘yes’, ‘yes’. Soft words. I know what they mean. 

I was eighteen when I got married. Your father was a hand- 
some well-built man, pure of heart. We got along splendidly. 
Imagine, where and when I started life! 

Ai Ladki, tell me, why do you people consider yourself a cut 
above others? In families, decay usually sets in by the third 
generation. Ii is not good that family-pride should turn one’s 
head. . 

— Ammu, every family has its own memories. 

— Yes, I know. But families don't rise and fall. Just not 
possible. | 

Here you see me lying in front of you. Can you bring back 
that fresh young girl in her bridal dress from somewhere? Can 


you? You simply can't. 
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After a short pause — 

Ladki, your mother looked beautiful as a bride. Seeing me, 
people felt a certain fondness for me. 

How one decays with time! There is a time for going up the 
ladder. And there is a time for coming down. No one remains 
beautiful forever. 

— Ammu, after marriage, how did you find your new family? 

— Don’t you flaunt your family. When I arrived, the fortunes 
of your family were already in decline. 

‘There was no lack of pride and vanity. But there was a lot 
of humility and meekness also. The grandeur of the large 
mansion had faded, but it was there all the same. There was 
affluence and penury. 

— Ammu, tell me about my father. 

— Yes. Once families begin to decline, they continue to do 
so till they are completely ruined. 

Your father was very calm by nature. Sober. I was a bit stern. 
But I was keen to learn and I did. I learnt a lot from him. 

Ammu, suddenly excited — 

You’re making me talk and talk, but why? 

Are you trying to distract me or amuse yourself? 

Old age deprives one of all grace. Makes one graceless. Its 
darkness engulfs all human beings. 

I’m a burden on all of you. Who needs such a long life! 

My daughter’s son died at the age of twenty seven. Oh! How 
handsome, tall and well-formed! It was a terrible blow! There 
was no appeal, no protest against that — neither here, nor up 
there. He didn’t die, he was murdered. 

Ladki, just show me his photograph. I can see him standing 
before my eyes. You were needed here very much, son! Why 
were you snatched away? It was the day of your betrothal. Your 
fiancee, bedecked in her best, kept waiting. The engagement 
ring never reached her finger! 

Ladki, there’s someone else who makes us play a part in this 
lila. 3 
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And see what my other grandson, his elder brother, did. He 
followed the same road as if to challenge fate. He brought home 
the same girl as the promised daughter-in-law of the family. 

They spared no effort to save you, Chitra. Your share of life 
was over! The game came to an end within a year. She couldn't 
see the one whom she brought forth! 

Susan, put some drops in my eyes! I don’t know why they 
are watering. My eyes have become old! 

— Ammiji, will you have Horlicks with some chocolate in it 
or tea? 

— Give me whatever you like. Has Didi left this room? 

— She has gone to lie down for a while. 

— Cover me with the double bedsheet. 

— Double bedsheet? It is very hot, Ammiji! 

— Do what I tell you to do. You don’t know anything about 
the tune and the rhyme of this song! You stick to your own 
time-table. Give the medicine. Apply the bandage. Give the 
injection. Take the temperature. Ring up the doctor. Make the 
patient turn to one side. 

Why are you smiling? Your records will go into the waste- 
paper basket! Everybody’s record goes there. 

— Ammiji, I'll go and get the Horlicks. 

— No, no! You should attend to my head first. It feels hollow 
inside! Put some oil in my hair, Susan! 

Susan applies oil to Ammi’s hair. Ammi closes her eyes. 


After a nap — 

— Hasn’t she got up! Is Didi still sleeping? 

— Yes, Ammiji. 

— My nails are bothering me. Cut them. 

— Ammiji, I cut your nails only yesterday. 

— You may have cut them, but do as I say. Just to please 
me. 
Are your brothers married, Susan? 

— Yes, both of them. 
— Do you send money to your parents? 
— Yes. 
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— Do you know a boy whom you want to marry? You've 
to find one yourself. 

— No, Ammaji, not yet. P’ll do a course in nursing first. 

— Good idea, Susan. Stick to it. Don’t drop it. You surely 
have a friend? 

Susan smiles. 

You don’t spend too much on him, I hope? 

— No, Ammiji. 

_ Listen to me. See that neither you nor he bears the entire 
expenses. You should share the expenses. Otherwise you'll find 
yourself being taken for a ride. You understand what I mean? 

— Yes, Ammiji. 

— Susan, after marriage, don’t become a plaything in the 
hands of anyone. Try to be strong...See who has come. Somebody 
has rung the door bell. 

— No, Ammiji. There’s nobody. 

— Go and see again. It’s time for Shobha Ram to come. 

— Ammiji, he has been in the kitchen for quite some time. 

— Go and find out if the kheer is ready. You remember we 
had decided to cook it in the morning. 

— Ammiji, pranaam! 

— May you live long. 

— The kheer is ready. Will you taste it? 

— Bring me some. Just two spoonfuls. 

— Here it is, I have added some roasted nuts. 

— You know that I still have my original teeth and they’re 
strong. 

— Ammiji, shall I make puaas in the evening? 

— No, no. Even kheer is pretty heavy! 

Someday Ill tell you what goes well with what. I have coped 
with all sorts of demands in this regard. 

The daughter, standing close to her — 

— Ammu, what’s this talk about demands? Should be inter- 
esting. Please tell us. | 

— Shobha Ram, the kheer is very delicious. May you continue 
making delicious halwa, puri, pakodas, kheer, puaas for our 
delight. But, remember you have one more task to perform. 
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Don’t make any excuses. You have to take Amma upto that 
place. 

The daughter, light-heartedly — 

— What was that about demands? 

— Nothing special. Squabbles over food and cooking. What 
else? Whenever there was a long argument on that subject, I 
had a solution. I would place the tea tray before your father — 
tea is waiting for you. Here is your cup. Please have it first. 

Your father appreciated good tea. It would make him forget 
everything else. 

— Ammu, did you really have many clashes with father? 

— Perhaps. I don’t remember all that now. Why are you 
provoking me? Is it necessary to know all that? 

— Ammu, what’s the harm in knowing? 

— Aji Ladki, everyone’s life passes through a series of en- 
counters. In a family, the game is never amongst equals; it’s 
between unequal players. The master of the house provides for 
the family; he grows in strength and authority. The children’s 
mother is a hostage to his authority. 

— Ammu! 

— Yes, after marriage, a woman takes over the oars of a 
family. You have seen boats and gondolas floating in the lake. 
The family, seated in the boat enjoys the boat ride, while the 
woman works at the oars. She rows the boat all her life. 

Her situation improves only when she starts earning her own 


livelihood. 


Think about it — when a man works, he gets money in return. 

A woman toils day and night and earns nothing. She loses 
herself in love and attachment. Ignorant. Unmindful. If she 
doesn’t look after herself, who is going to bother about her? 

— Ammu, you are so enlightened! 

— Keep quiet, girl. You are quick to pounce upon my words. 
Why? I know your trick. The journey is mine but you enjoy 
the scene! 

Looking towards the window — 
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Change these heavy curtains. Let fresh air come in. Ladki, 
let me be quiet for some time. My own past is unfolding 
within me. 

Ammu closes her eyes. 

After some time, seeing her daughter seated in front — 

You're still sitting there! Tell me, girl, what are you doing 
in this world? Show me a single thing that you’ve earned in 
this life. What are your own achievements? On top of that you 
want to judge what I have done? 

The daughter, getting up — 

— I’m going to the other room. 

— No, please sit down. Keep me company. 

I’ll tell you something which will interest you. I have very 
little time left. Tell me, where do you stand? At what turn? 
Do you have anyone waiting for you? You are not welcome in 
the family circles of your brother and sisters. 

— Ammu, the same topic again? 

— Ai Ladki, don’t interrupt me. Let me say things clearly. 
See, I’ve a son and daughters, grandsons and grand-daughters, 
a whole family and yet I’m alone. 

And you? You're outside that time-worn tale in which there 
is a husband, children and a family. 

You may not have the support of a family structure, but you 
are independent. 

Ladki, it’s great to be independent, noble. If you also had to 
run a family, you would’ve realised by now that a family’s glory 
rests on relationships. 

A woman is either somebody’s wife, daughter-in-law, mother, 
nani or dadi. And again the same round of food, clothes, 
jewellery. Ladki, she is the mistress of the house only in name. 
When she is no longer of any use, she is shown her place. 

The daughter, smiling — 

— Ammu, you’re unbeatable! 

— If you think carefully, there’s an answer to every question. 

— Susan! Get some juice for Ammu and for me too. 

— You are a girl in tune with your times. You are wasting 
your sap on something which is dry. 
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— Get something really cold. My throat is parched. 

It was nice, Susan. My thirst is quenched. You should also 
have some. 

Ladki, you have no idea how much tact a woman with a 
family has to develop and how much restraint she has to exercise! 

You are free. No one restrains or controls you. You do as 
you please. Remember that one needs to be independent of 
one’s own self too. Do you ever let yourself go? I’m not talking 
about willfulness. Have you ever been able to do something 
that you really wanted to do? 

— Ammu, what shall I say? 

Long silence in the room. 

— I ran this house with clockwork efficiency, but I did nothing 
worthwhile for my own fulfillment. 

Now, I regret it very much. 

The daughter, surprised — 

— What is it that you wanted to do, Ammu? 

— | wanted to climb mountains, stand on their summits, but 
how could I have done that and yet performed the daily chores 
of the home? Who would have listened to me? He couldn't 
even cope with the family problems. What’s more, he was a 
stickler for punctuality, everything had to be on time. I was 
turned into a clock. 

The daughter looks out of the window. 

Susan starts folding the clothes. 

Ammu snaps at her — 

Why are you piling up those clothes, Susan? As though a 
new baby has arrived in the family. 

This old woman is going to leave this world. The pile of old 
clothes... | 

The daughter gets up and puts on a record of sitar music. 

Ammu listens to the music for sometime with her eyes closed, 
and with a sense of wonder. Then in vexation — 

Stop it. This noise is not good for me. Try to understand 
things. My veins have dried up. Music plays havoc with my body. 

Why are there black spots before my eyes? Ask someone. 

As Susan tries to cover her. Ammu, with a start — 
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Why are you people troubling me? Pull the curtains apart. 
Let some fresh air in. Hurry up. I’m feeling suffocated. 

Why are you silent? Listen to me carefully. I’m not asking 
for the moon. I’m only demanding my rights. Give them to me. 
Let me breathe fresh air. 

Susan draws the window curtains apart. 

— Ammiji, the glare will come in from outside. 

— This is a cave, a cave! Why have you closed me in? Open 
the doors. Who has bolted them? Call the girl who is playing 
these tricks on me! Call my daughter! Take me to the balcony. 
I won’t stay in this room even for a moment. 

— Susan, give Amma glucose. I shall make a bed for her to 
lie on in the balcony. 

— Ai Ladki, don’t put me off. You have to make me sit in 
a chair. I don’t want to lie down. I won’t lie down. I'll sit. Ladki, 
let me decide today. 

— Ammu, any movement will open the sores. 

— I don’t need your sympathy — don’t worry either about 
me or my sores. Do as I Say. 

Susan places an easy chair in the balcony and spreads a mattress 
and a bedsheet on it. Places a cushion for support. Then both of 
them lift Ammi and take her out. 

Ammu, after being seated in the chair, excitedly — 

What season is it now? The trees are still. Not a leaf moves. 
What month is it? 

The daughter, not paying attention to what she has said, remains 
quiet, with her hands resting on the railing. 

I asked you something. Answer me! It’s not nice to ignore 
me. 

— Ammi, it’s the third week of May. 

— Now there’ll be dust storms. Look at the sky — its colour 
has turned dusty. It looks so alien. Has its strength been drained 
away by its grown up-children? It looks ancient. 

Ladki, the sky appears to have aged. 

Ammu raises her head and looks at the electric poles. Then 
keeping her eyes fixed on the trees below — 
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Neem trees have a longer span of life than the golden 
flesh-and-bone tree of man’s life. 

— Ammu, the neem trees are full of fresh leaves. The one 
outside your room has grown so tall! 

— In this season, neem trees are full of fragrance. When 
they blossom, they give out a sweet smell. Their fragrance makes 
the daughters of the earth throb with desire. 

— What then, Ammu? 

— Then what, silly? They go to the ones they long for. Physical 
desires have their consequences! 

Ladki, I feel like a fish out of water again. The blood in my 
body has dried. Terrible thirst! Give me some soda with ice- 
cream and fetch one more chair. My son is about to come. He 
comes here straight from the office. 

The daughter remains silent. 

What is a woman, who can’t supplant a son’s mother, worth? 

— Ammu, you too have passed through such a phase. 

— Yes. I too must have. All women do. 

— Is it necessary to do so? 

— I think so. Only then can a woman put her stamp on the 
mind and body of her husband, possess him. She has to do it. 
Otherwise she can have no peace and comfort. 

Ammu smiles. 

Everyone’s temperament is different. Some are more suspi- 
cious and some more trusting! 

Men understand all this. The rule of family life is — give 
and take. The one who gives must also take. 

Susan feeds Ammu ice-cream with a spoon. 

May you live long. I’m gratified. 


Ammu, back in the room — 

— This ice-cream reminds me of pistachio kulfi. We had it 
at Chandpal Ghat. 

— What was special about it, Ammu? 

_ The time and the place. That place took one’s breath 
away. Sirens were screaming. Lights glimmered on the water. 
There were boats. The shores were full of festivities. There was 
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a canopy of moonlight overhead. Stars twinkled. The moon was 
in full splendour. Ladki, the exuberance of life on earth and 
water was awesome. Who would like to leave this earth after 
such a vision? But one has to depart when it is time. 

When I went to Calcutta, I visited a number of places. Ladki, 
one evening my elder daughter took me and her little grand- 
daughter there! . 

Three lines of families got together. You can call them three 
generations. My daughter, the daughter of my grandson and I. 

Ladki, children in families rejuvenate the old, elderly people. 
Thus, the elders first become aware of their own ages and then 
forget them. They lose themselves in children. 

That evening, your sister acted as though she was the elder 
one and I, her mother, the younger. 

On the other hand, her naughty grand daughter, an only child, 
gave the impression that her Papa’s Nani was not only old but 
also a child. She entreated me again and again — Nani-Amma, 
have one more ice-cream. Let us share it — half-half... 

There are occasions when off-shoots of families get together. 

Wait daughter. I can see a vision... 

— What’s it, Ammu? 

Ammu gives a toothless smile — 

— A horse! Fleet-footed! Strong! You haven’t done any horse 
riding. You’ve neither developed your capacity to rein in a horse 
nor known its vigour and speed. 

Ladki, only the one who understands his own times, is 
favoured by the gods. 

Only the hand that earns, dispenses according to its wishes. 

The daughter looks beyond the walls and closes her eyes. 

If you are feeling bored, why don’t you go out for a stroll? 

The daughter leaves and comes back after changing her clothes. 

— Ammu, I’m going out for a cup of coffee. Do you want 
me to bring back something? Pineapple pastry? 

— Yes, I’ll have some. Come back when you like. Don’t 
worry about me. You'll find me here. I'll still be here. 

Yes. If you go for a hair-cut, ask the hair-dresser to come 
and trim my hair too. My hair feels heavy on my head. It weighs 
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me down. A trim will give me relief. I find it difficult to manage 
my hair. 

— Susan, keep the towels, shampoo, hair oil, everything ready. 
She won’t have much time. If she comes before I return, get 
— hair trimmed. Ammu, is that all right? 

— Yes. 

Silence! Without my daughter! 

Did you notice, Susan? After she left, the room has become 
cheerless. 

— Ammiji, Didi loves you very much. 

— She not only loves me but also understands me. There is 
a difference between the two. It is one thing to love, quite 
another to understand. She is always sensitive to the needs of 
others. 

Susan, your Didi looks rather vexed. I don’t know what is 
bothering her. 

— Nothing, Ammiji, Didi gets tired. 

— Will you be able to take care of her, after I’m gone? She 
needs a lot of rest. When she works, she forgets everything else. 
She is not afraid of hard work. It'll be good if you stay on. 
Susan, she has an austere exterior but she gives everyone his 
or her due. 

Do me a favour, Susan. Go outside and see the colour of the 
sky. Are there any signs of rain? 

Once it rains, ’ll bathe in the open and be washed clean. 
My back is in bad shape, no doubt. Medicines, bandages and 
who knows what else! 

— The sores appear to be healing, Ammiji. 

— Don’t try to fool me. You see the sores when you dress 
them. I can’t see them. Still, I know better than you because I 
feel the pain. 

Smiling — 

One can’t see one’s own back. But I know its condition 
because I have to suffer. 

Leave it. Tell me, if you have ever had a bath in a river. Cold 
and hot showers are nothing in comparison. I have bathed in a 
 baoli, a river, a lake and in the sea. Profound pleasure! Immense 
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joy! I bathed in the sea at Puri to my heart’s content. It was my 
elder daughter who took me there. 

— Ammiji, do you miss Badi Didi? 

— Why shouldn’t I? She is my first born. 

_ There were more boys in my in-laws’ family. When she 
arrived, there was great rejoicing. 

— And the youngest daughter, Ammiji? 

— She is very intelligent. But once she gets annoyed, it is 
very difficult to bring her round. Parents pass on their qualities 
and eccentricities to their children. Children exhibit the char- 
acteristics that they acquire from the soil in which they grow, 
and the elements that go into their making. 

Listening carefully — 

I hear something. See if there’s somebody at the door. Must 
be my son. 

— Ammiji, there’s nobody at the door. 

— Go and see again...Maybe it’s Prabha...My eldest 
daughter’s eldest girl! She takes after her father. She manages 
her affairs efficiently. 

Listen, Susan, you have seen Mira too, her younger sister. 
She is very elegant and charming. She often comes to meet me. 

Now wipe my face with a cold towel. The neck too. Susan, 
this neck of mine has to carry the weight of my hair now. 


The daughter, on returning — 

— Ammu, you’re looking better. Your hair has been well 
set. : 

— You have had an outing, that’s why I look cheerful to you! 

— No. Shorter hair suits you. 

— I don’t know why I didn’t think of it before. If I had got 
my hair trimmed earlier, it would’ve given me some relief. It’s 
so much lighter on the neck now. ' 

Listen, formerly, at the time of marriage, the bride’s hair 
used to be braided in such a way that it seemed as if all the 
world’s constraints had been woven into her hair. 
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When I arrived at my in-laws’ house, your father asked me 
at the very first opportunity — don’t you find it bothersome to 
plait your hair like that? Your head must feel very heavy. 

I said — I like a single braid, but this is according to custom. 

Your father said — look there is no convention or custom 
that can’t be changed in this family. You can certainly do 
whatever is comfortable and convenient and what pleases you. 

— Ammu, how did you feel when you heard that? 

— | liked it. It felt good. I thought I would be able to pull 
on well. Your father was soft and disciplined by nature. There 
were no unnecessary restrictions on me. But there was a certain 
family tradition and I had no freedom to modify it or tamper 
with it. The family upheld it strictly. 

— Ammu, that was plain stubbornness! 

— No, I’ll call it discipline. Your Dadaji’s sense of discipline 
and balance was amazing. Both father and son were alike in 
that. I learnt about equality after coming to this family. I 
observed that they didn’t discriminate between boys and girls. 

— And Ammu, in your parents’ family? In our Nana’s family? 

— Leave that out. There’s no point in comparing the two. 

— Tell me please, Ammu. 

— There was no dearth of love and affection in your Nana’s 
family, too. Plenty to eat and drink, plenty of time to play and 
dresses to wear. But even then, there was always a sharp line 
drawn between boys and girls. 

During your Nana’s terminal illness, we sisters used to take 
turns to be with him, but whenever he had to call someone, it 
was always his son. It made me very sad. I felt disheartened and 
wondered why there was such attachment to a son. 

Ladki, at a time like this, one tends to lose track of things. 
Everything looks frayed. 

What was I saying? Let me recollect. Our brother was sent 
to a college and we sisters were made to take lessons from a 
Granthi and a Maulvi. 

Just imagine, what I would’ve become, if I had only studied 
like my brother. How I would have shaped and how my children 
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would’ve developed! The fact is that girls are prepared for a 
life of drudgery. 

Brother is studying. Go and give him milk. 

Brother is sleeping. Go and cover him with the blanket. 

Hurry up. Place the plate of food before your brother. He 
is hungry. 

Your brother has eaten. Now you may also eat. 

Ammu is quiet for some time. 

Susan bends close to her. 

— What’s the matter, Ammiji? 

:Ammu, in a subdued voice — 

— My eyes are smarting. 

Something like smoke is spreading across them. See, what's 
happening? 

The daughter goes to the kitchen and returns quickly. 

— It seems someone is spreading a layer of fog over my eyes. 
I am not able to see anything clearly. 

— Ammu, this will give some relief. 

— What are you placing on my eyes? 

— Mammu, these are pads of cream. 

— Come close to me. 

— Did you ever experience the sort of cool comfort you are 
giving to my eyes? Tell your mother honestly. 

— No, 

There is silence in the room for sometime. 

Ammu, all of a sudden, unmindful of herself — 

— When will it be a full moon night? When did the new 
moon appear? Tell me. I’m asking you. 

The daughter, nonchalantly. — 

— Ammu, I don’t know anything about the phases of the 
moon. 

— That’s why you’re carrying this load on your shoulders. 
Throw it away. Hurl it far away. Don’t allow your time to turn 
into dust. Pull yourself up. Things are on the decline. 

The daughter gets up and leaves the room. Susan gives Ammi 
some glucose in water. 
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When I conceived this daughter of mine, I don’t know why 
I felt so lost, so solitary in my heart and mind. A feeling of 
loneliness possessed my whole being. I wished to go on walking 
alone on dusty paths. I felt as if a tall pine tree was growing 
inside me. And it was indeed a tree that I gave birth to. It is 
swaying in the wind, just swaying. There is nothing in front of 
it. Don’t consider this girl to be cold at all; there’s fire in her 
veins. She keeps herself under control, I don’t know how. 

Susan, the bell is ringing. Someone has cOme. Must be my 
grandson and grand-daughter. 

— Ammiji, they have gone to their Nana and Nani’s place. 

— Yes, to cheer up their Nani. Since I’m about to leave this 
world, my son’s mother-in-law must be feeling disconsolate. 
They’ve gone to comfort her. Susan, have you seen my grandson? 
He takes after his Dadaji. He sits and gets up like him, moves 
his hands like him, even in his preferences for food... 

Ammi dozes off. 

On opening her eyes, Ammu immediately looks all around the 
room. 

Seeing her daughter standing near the bed. 

Well, who are you? You are tense when you come in and 
you charge out like a bullet. I’ve seen your face somewhere. 
The spitting image of your father. Ladki, he wasn’t arrogant. 
But, you are conceited. That’s why you never shared anything 
with anyone. 

The daughter tiptoes out of the room. 

Susan, there is a piggy bank lying on the top of the cupboard. 
It is my grand-daughter’s. Don’t move it from there. 

I’ve hung a hunk of silam yarn on the peg. I’m making a doll 
for my grand-daughter. I’ll make the doll’s hair with it. See that 
you don’t tangle it. 

Why are the shutters of the windows banging against each 
other? Whose anchal is fluttering there again and again? Oh! 
it is my odani. Catch it. Otherwise it will be blown away by the 
storm. 

Susan goes out and returns with Didi. 

Both of them bend over Ammu. 
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— She has gone to sleep. She is in deep sleep. 

— Susan, you rest for a while. I'll sit here. 

Ammi, on waking up, in a sharp voice — 

— Susan, where are you? Change my bedsheets. They 
are wet. 

Susan cleans up Ammi and changes the bedsheets. 


After a long deep sleep, Ammu wakes with a start. 

— Do you hear the sound of the train? The station is quite 
some distance away, but the screeching sound of the engine 
reaches this far. It pierces deep into me. 

The daughter fondles Ammi’s hair. 

When your father was preparing for his departure, he used 
to sit up, startled by the four o’clock train. 

I used to observe him silently. I never questioned him about 
anything. What was there to ask? 

One night, he sat up on hearing the vibrations, and resting 
his elbow against the pillow, bent towards me — Can you hear 
that sound? It terrifies me! 

I kept quiet. What could I say? 

When the journey’s end is near, one doesn’t know what pulls 
at the heart-strings. 

Clusters of past pleasures make one look back while the soul 
pushes towards the infinite. Back again. 

The daughter feels her mother’s pulse on the pretext of adjusting 
the covering sheet. 

Ammu, gently — 

This old woman is faring well. Go and take some rest. 

The daughter, in order to avoid embarrassment — 

— Ammu, I’m going to prepare coffee for myself. Shall I get 
a cup for you too? 

— No. If you wish, you may bring me some fresh fruit. 

— Mango or plum? 

— Let it be a mango. Its very name spells deliciousness. 

Ladki, your elder sister cuts fruit with the finesse of a machine. 
She cuts a mango into two halves; taps them with the point of 
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a knife and puts cream over them. It’s as much a delight for 
the eyes as for the heart. 

— Ammu, she must’ve learnt it from you. 

— No. This ability to cut with finesse is characteristic of your 
family only. Not of mine. 

The daughter, smiling — 

— Ammi, what’s all this talk about my family and your family? 

— Why? What’s surprising about it? After marriage, when 
a woman strikes roots in her new home, she buries the days at 
her mother’s in the backyard of her mind. 

Look at me, I’m recollecting those days today after spending 
a whole lifetime. 

— Ammu, there’s no fear of a clash now. Then, how did this 
thought of comparison arise in your mind? 

— Don’t be naive. Where was the time to think or speak 
about it? Now, lying here, I can see clearly the colours of the 
two, distinct from each other. 

— Which side looks better, Ammu? 

— Don’t you boast, girl! My family wasn’t less gifted. 

— You come from the same branch. You kept all of us under 
firm control! 

— No, your family doesn’t mingle with anyone. It swallows 
up the qualities of everyone. 

— Ammu, don’t say that. This family has been dancing to 
your tune for a long time. 

— Everything in your family, the pleasant and the unpleasant, 
is confused, scattered. I don’t know what your family thinks and 
does. It is too absorbed in itself. 

— Ammu, do you find all of us like that? 

— What else? Look at what you are. You were always like 
that. My parents’ relatives did not give themselves airs the way 
you do. In your family, everyone thinks no end of himself or 
herself. 

— Ammu, why are you saying all this? 

~ Let me talk. I’m not coming back again to tell you all this. 
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The beating and pounding that a woman endures after she 
becomes a housewife, are not less than the upheavals of an 
earthquake. A woman is able to stand them because she has to. 

— Ammu, if you were to come to this family again, how 
would you like it? 

Ammu first scowls at her daughter and then begins to laugh — 

— Well, I’m the old woman of this family. If someone does 
ask me before sending me to this world, I’ll come back only to 
this family. Your ancestors have accumulated a rich tradition 
in this house. This is my own family, why should I knock at 
somebody else’s door? 

‘The daughter restrains herself with some effort and kisses her 
mother’s forehead. 

I’ve lived in this world for years and years. But during these 
last few days, it has occurred to me repeatedly that if I had 
known I was going to live for so long, I would have done 
something worthwhile. Seen this wide world. But I spent my 
days enmeshed in family responsibilities. 

— Ammu, you’ve done so much; you’ve created a whole 
family. 

— Ai Ladki, don’t exaggerate. I’m your mother, no doubt, 
but I’m different from you. I’m not you and you’re not me. 

— Ammi, why don’t you listen to me? 

Ammu, irritated — 

— No. Keep quiet. Your show of concern will not do me 
any good now. Children swallow up all the time allotted to their 
mothers. 

— Ammu, surely you must get some satisfaction — happiness 
from someone at least? 

— I’m not talking of that. Mother produces. Nurtures with 
love and care. Then why is she alone sacrificed? The family 
divides her into fragments and scatters her here and there. Why? 
So that she may not remain whole, spring back in one piece. A 
family keeps a mother like a cow or a nurse. She should go on 
working, catering to the comforts of its members; is that all she 
is good for? She can conjure any image she wants of herself, 
but for her children she is no more than a house-keeper. 
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Susan switches off the table lamp behind Ammi’s head and 
Ammi shuts her eyes. 


Midnight. Ammi, on waking — 

— Susan, what time is it? Is it dusk or dawn? 

— It is two o’clock at night, Ammiji. 

— This night doesn’t seem to end! Yes. Do something about 
my throat. I don’t know what has happened. I have nothing to 
do. I lie here and my memory leaps back across time. Talks 
about the days gone by like a speeding train. 

Susan gives Ammu some water to drink. 

See if there is some misri lying around. 

— [ll get it Ammiji. 

— The human body has been formed and structured to last 
a hundred years. I was doing all right. Had I not fractured my 
bone, I would have been fit. 

— What’s this Ammiji? You’ve undone the bandage again. 

— Yes, I’ve opened it. I’ve only untied what was tied. 

Susan helps Ammi turn on one side, wipes the sores and starts 
applying the dressing again. 

— Susan, listen to me. Let it remain unbandaged. 

— Ammiji, the sores will get lacerated. They'll start oozing 
pus. 

— Don’t talk rubbish! — I know how much it hurts. I’m not 
wearing armour; I’m sprawled on a bed of arrows. 

Susan, has the pick-up van passed by? 

— What pick-up van, Ammiji? 

— Susan, you’re not doing your duty properly. You have 
become careless. You’ve been in this house for months, and 
you don’t even know when the pick-up van comes and goes. 

— Ammiji, the station is far from here. 

— I’m not speaking about the station. The pick-up van which 
comes from the depot to pick up the empty milk bottles and 
then returns to deliver bottles of fresh milk. 

Susan picks up the thermos. 

—Ammiji, milk or Complan? 
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—Nothing. I don’t need anything. You take me to Didi’s 
room. 

— [ll go and ask Didi. 

— Ask Didi? Why? That room is also part of my house.. 
Don’t let me feel I am handicapped. First take me to the small 
room so that I can offer my prayers. Then to Didi! | 

Susan picks up Ammi in her arms. 

The daughter raises her head on hearing the sound of foot- 
steps — 

— Susan — what’re you up to? 

Ammu, here? At this time? 

— Yes, haven’t you gone to sleep yet? 

Ladki, is there any harm if I lie down in your room and talk 
to you? 

— No, Ammu. 

The daughter places a cushion on the divan. 

— Susan, carefully, here...it’s all right. Ammu. 

— Yes! 

Have you started anything new? 

— No Ammu, an old piece was lying unfinished. I thought I 
would look at it. 

— Now, stop thinking about too many things. Complete 
whatever you have in hand. Ladki, life is transient. Remember, 
do not consider this work any less important. 

Ladki, this is also creation. Not inferior to the other. Life- 
forces have a thousand channels. They may spring from anywhere 
and flow in any direction. 

Ammi, after a moment: — 

It seemed to me as I lay there, that just as day and night get 
separated from each other, mother and daughter also drift apart. 
I kept looking around to make sure that I was in the same room. 
In my own room. In this very world. Then I thought, why 


shouldn’t I go and see my daughter? So I came. Susan was not 
inclined to... 


Ammu smiles — 
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The greatest blessing is to be able to do what one wants. 
Don’t miss your mother too much. Go out for a few days. You’re 
exhausted. 


After a long silence — 

— Will you retain Susan? 

— No, Ammu. 

— And the cook? 

— He’ll also have to go. 

— Can’t you keep at least one of them? 

— It'll be difficult. 

— If you’ve vegetables, milk, curd and cheese in the refrig- 
erator, you can manage on your own somehow. Doing your own 
cooking and serving is refreshing in a way. 

— Yes. 

— You must think of the future? It’s already too late, Ladki. 
How will you manage alone? 

— Somehow, Ammu. 

Ammu, perplexed — 

— If you are really determined, there’s nothing that you can’t 
do. There’s nothing so small or so big that you can’t manage. 

The daughter keeps looking at her mother. 

Don’t try to go against your grain. 

— Ammu, if you have something important in mind, please 
tell me. 

— No one will get jewellery, gold, cows, horses and fields 
from me. Only advice. 

Ladki, the headship of a family does not pass to a daughter. 
According to the sacred texts, your brother alone will wear the 
turban. And the family flag will pass into the hands of the 
daughter-in-law. ae 

The key of the locker is in my cupboard. You'll find it in a 
round box on the upper shelf. Ladki, I had gold in kilos, now 
you'll find it only in grams. Whenever the need arose, it got 
used up. You know... 3 

I have prepared a will in my own hand. Show it to your 
brother and sisters. 
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The daughter-in-law has a locker of her own. Whatever 
belongs to her, is already with her. At the time of my departure, 
if her mother-in-law’s gift does not reach her, I shall ask Bhavani 
to forgive me. 

Families don’t really possess all that they appear to have, to 
outsiders. What belongs to whom, why and how much — the 
same old story! The subject of gossip among relatives! 

Don’t argue with anyone. All the others are complete units 
in themselves, only you are outside every circle. Ladki, you are 
bound to find yourself alone. 

The daughter lights a cigarette. 

With a smile — 

— Ammu, would you like a smoke? 

— Yes, but you’ll have to raise my head with the help of the 
pillow. 

— No problem. 

Ammu, relishing a smoke — 

— If your heart tells you to do something, you must go ahead 
and do it. It was good that I came over here. If I hadn't, I 
would’ve continued to wander in the same murkiness. 

The daughter, light-heartedly — 

— Ammu, it was really difficult to lift you off the bed. Susan 
wasn’t wrong. 

— Ladki, I just wanted to move from one room to another! 
I can’t come back from the other world to see you even if I 
want to! Can I? 

— No, Ammu. 

— Several moments are entangled in this smoke. Ladki, mav 
I ask you something? 

— Yes, Ammi. 

— Whose flat is this? 

— Ammu, in my absence, it is yours! 

— In that case, I give it to you. 

Both laugh together — 

Ammu in a strange, changed voice — 

— If you ask me, it’s not a matter for laughter but for tears. 
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— Ammu, it’s not such a big issue that one should turn 
laughter into wailing. 

— It’s not so small either that one shouldn’t think about it. 
I see myself in you. The picture is more or less the same, 
although your temperament is more like that of your father’s 
family. 

— Ammu, is that a virtue or a flaw? 

— Ladki, it’s neither a virtue nor a flaw. | 

— You've put a seal of ambiguity on it. That doesn’t prove 
anything. 

— Ladki, what will you establish by travelling alone? When 
you live with someone, something remains, something is washed 
away. If you live alone, nothing remains, nothing is washed away. 

Are you listening? 

— Yes, Mammu. 

— Ladki, a field of action surrounds a family. There a woman 
realises herself and perceives others. When she becomes a 
mother, she lives through past, present and future. Since you 
are not attached to a family, you live only for yourself. 

— What about the others, Ammu? 

— They’re busy feathering their own nests. 

Ladki, what you have done for this family, doesn’t bring you 
any compensation. Only your mother’s blessings. 

Susan, peeping through the door — 

— Shall we take Ammi to the other room? 

— Susan, let Ammu remain here for some time. And, yes, 
get some cold water, ice, a lemon and two glasses. Take some 
rest. I'll wake you up if I need you. 

Susan places a tray on the table. 

— Ladki, your room looks full. 

— Ammu, because of your presence here. 

The daughter squeezes the lemon into the two glasses, adds 
ice and fills them up with water. 

Ammi looks on fixedly. 

The daughter places a cushion on the pillow and provides 
support to her mother. 

— Ammu, will you be able to hold the glass? 
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— Yes, I'll hold it. 

— Ammu, Cheers! 

Ammu shakes her head. 

Taking a sip — 

— Ladki, somewhere, sometime, we’ll meet again. We'll 
recognise each other. Even in such a wide world. You can be 
sure of that. No matter where the mother is and where the 
daughter is, and no matter who the mother is and who the 
daughter is — mother and daughter will always remain mother 
and daughter till the end of time. 

The daughter restrains her tears and continues to look at her 
mother. Then she fixes her gaze on the glass; empties it in one 


gulp; refills it. 


Next morning. 

Ammu is lying quietly. In no mood to talk. She removes the 
bangles from her wrist and pushes them under the pillow. Bundles 
up the sheet covering her and throws it on the floor. Removes the 
pillow from under her head and keeps it aside. Tosses the cushion 
towards the door. In an attempt to pull out the bedsheet under 
her, she tosses her head night and left. 

Susan, on entering the room — 

— Ammiji, what are you doing? 

— You can see what I’m doing. 

— Ammiji, you shouldn’t do it. 

— One has to do it when it becomes necessary. 

— I'll change the bedsheets, Ammiji. 

Ammu Starts taking her bandages off, quietly. Throws the cotton, 
gauze and bandages into the pan. 

Susan goes and calls Didi. 

The daughter, drawing near, in a gentle tone — 

— Ammu, well, what are you doing? 

— You know what I am doing! 

— By pulling the bandages off like this, the sores will start 
oozing. Are you feeling hot? 

— No, I’m feeling cold. 
The daughter switches off the cooler. 
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Ammu angrily — | 

— Hot or cold, whatever it is, now remove everything from 
here and put it outside. 

Ammu tries to remove thg chain from her neck. 

Remove it. I don’t need it. Now I don’t need anything. 

The daughter, lovingly — 

— Ammu, not like this. 

Ammu keeps staring with eyes opened wide. 

— Ammu, anything you wish to have...? 

Ammu, sharply — 

— Quiet! 

— Ammu, what is bothering you? Please tell me. Do tell me. 

Ammu keeps looking towards the door for a long time. 

Then she signals to her daughter to come near her and says, 
as though whispering in her ears — 

— Remove my body in the same way as I have removed the 
bedsheet covering me. Fling my body away from me. I can't 
bear it anymore. 

The daughter continues to bend over her mother, alert, silent. 

Do not keep my clothes in the house. Throw all of them out. 
Somewhere far away. So that you don’t see them. 

The daughter, in a flash, as though she has instinctively caught 
something from the inner recesses of her mother’s mind, in a 
controlled voice — 

— Things will be done according to your wishes. But I, too, 
have to say something and you must listen to me. I will not give 
your clothes to anyone. I'll wear them. 

Ammu, did you hear me? 

In this matter, even if you order me, I will not listen to you. 

The tension on Ammu’s face dissolves and she buries her face 
in the pillow. 


The next morning, Ammu appears alert. | 

— Susan, you are dragging your feet today. Didn’t you sleep 
well last night? 

— I slept well, Ammiji. 
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— Was I feigning sleep then? Susan, you sleep only if your 
patient sleeps. If the patient remains awake, you also have to 
keep awake. 

Susan smiles. 

Listen to me, Susan. Come close. 

The papers have been signed. 

Now it’s time to get ready. 

The documents are all ready. 

Susan, just go and peep outside. 

Can you see any patch of cloud in the sky? 

Susan goes out and returns from the balcony. 

‘_ Ammiji, the sky is absolutely clear. No cloud. There is 
bright sunshine. 

— Well, prepare my bath. Today, I will not get my body 
sponged. I’ll have my bath in the bathroom under the shower. 

— Ammiji, shouldn’t we first consult the doctor on the 
telephone? 

— No. His advice is limited to medication. His task is over. 
He is not the doctor of my body any more. 

Susan, there is the Chief Doctor, high above these doctors. 
When the time comes, instead of collecting fees, he collects the 
whole human being. 

— Ammiji, let me wake up Didi. 

— Let her catch some sleep. A big task awaits her. It'll be 
good if she can have some rest. 

Bring me the soap you are going to use and show it to me. 

— Here it is, Ammiji. 

— No. Not this. There’s a box in my cabinet, take out a cake 
from it. That soap doesn’t make the skin dry. It’s specially meant 
for children. 

The daughter stands close by and looks on anxiously. 

— Ammu, why not have some breakfast before you take your 
bath? 

— As you please. What are you going to give me for breakfast 
today? 

— Whatever you like. Mango juice, toast, egg, parathas, 
yoghurt, butter...? 
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Ammu smiles — 

— You’re fattening me before sending me up? What hard 
labour awaits me there? Ladki, it’s only in this world, here, 
that one can use one’s hands to create beauty and order. Up 
there, people don’t have separate individual hearths. Nor does 
a fire kindle in one’s body. Who has seen Heaven with his own 
eyes? Places of pilgrimage for the living all lie here, in this 
world. Nowhere else. 


Night. 

Ammu, in unconscious sleep, fearfully — 

— What has happened to you people? Both of you are 
sleeping unmindful of me. Get up and attend to me. 

The daughter bends close to her — 

— Ammu, what’s the matter? 

— Crows are making such a lot of noise — caw-caw-caw...I 
can’t bear the beating of their wings. Scare them away. Drive 
them far away. Beyond my hearing. 

The daughter opens the window and makes noises as though 
driving away the crows. Then she closes the window and by way 
of reassuring her mother — 

— Ammu, go fo sleep now. All of them have flown away. 

— Who daughter? 

— Pigeons, Ammu. 

— Were they only pigeons? 

— Yes. 

_ There must be a cat lurking outside to pounce on them. 

— No, Ammu, there’s nothing outside. 

— You don’t know, daughter. There is a lion crouching there. 
He will eat them up. | 

Susan spoons water into Ammu’s mouth. 

— Who has placed the earthen lamp under the tree? There 
is a wind blowing. The lamp will be extinguished. 

There are cracks in my body. See, my limbs are falling apart. 

Who’s this man with a bright blue face? Has he come to 


fetch me? 
Call my son quickly... 
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Come close to me, son...bid me farewell. 

Susan, why is it so dark? Don’t remove the ladder from under 
my feet. 

I’ll climb the ladder myself. 

Bring me my white shoes. 

I have to go up to -Mashobra. 

Ladki, tell your father to wait for me. I’m coming. 

Why are we going via Kali-bari? They must be sacrificing 
goats and buffaloes there. 

Away, away... 

A copper-coloured monster is after me. 

How can I slip past her? 

She’ll lift me by her horns. 

Where are these clouds of darkness coming from? 

Why are you covering me? 

Don’t touch my eyes. 

Ladki, call your brother. 

Call him quickly. 

He will untether my horse. 

I'll ride it across the sea! 

The daughter, touching her mother’s hand — 

— Ammu, pour water over your head and bathe. Everything 
will be all right. 

A deep sigh, a shudder and then there is silence in the room. 


Translated by Shivnath 


TRISHANKU 
MANNU BHANDARI 


"The four walls of the house give a person a sense of security, 
but they also confine the person within limits...Schools and 
colleges do help the mind to develop, but they also frustrate 
the personality in the name of rules and discipline...the fact is, 
my friend, that everything contains the seed of contradiction." 

This is not a quotation out of some book. I don’t have the 
capacity to read such tomes. This is a fragment of the conver- 
sations and discussions that go on in our house day and night. 
Our house, the wrestling pit of intellectuals. Here they practise 
high-brow conversation above the smoke of cigarettes and over 
endless cups of coffee...revolutions take place here, in words. 
In this house, the rule is all talk and no work. I haven't read it 
anywhere, but I get a feeling that intellectuals are perhaps never 
supposed to work. My beloved mother is free after a leisurely, 
picnic-like three hour job. After some reading and writing, the 
rest of her time is spent either in conversations and discussions 
or in lying in bed. She believes that the moment the body 
becomes inactive, the brain becomes alert and so she keeps her 
brain alert twelve hours a day. My beloved father is even more 
advanced than her. If he could help it, he would even bathe 
sitting at his table. 

The one topic that gets spun the most here is — modernity. 
Wait, don’t jump to conclusions. This modernity has nothing to 
do with getting one’s hair cut short or using knives and forks. It 
is the modernity of thought, of the intellectuals. Exactly what it 
is, even I don’t know — but yes, there is a lot of talk about not 
following conventional paths. Kick the conventional and you are 
welcome: stick to the conventional and get kicked in the butt. 
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Though during the discussions all sorts of subjects are 
mocked, the unquestioned favourite of the crowd is marriage. 
Marriage, the synonym of ruination. The lightest of conversation 
soars to intellectual heights — the institution of marriage has 
become hollow...the relationship between husband and wife is 
artificial and unnatural...and so they go on shredding marriage 
to bits. During these discussions women are often on one side 
and men on the other. These discussions reach such a pitch that 
I sometimes fear that at least a few divorces are in the offing. 
But no such mishap takes place. They have their respective 
marriages neatly folded and they sit pretty on top of them. The 
speed and tone of the discussions continues though. 

Now, of course, if they condemn marriage, they must support 
free sex and free love. The men were specially enthusiastic about 
free sex — as if by talking about it they got at least half the 
pleasure of the act itself. Papa himself was a great supporter of 
it! But then it so happened that a distant cousin who lived with 
us decided to get into the act without getting into the discussions. 
Modernity fell flat on its face! It was Mummy who folded and 
wrapped up the affair effortlessly and made the cousin’s life 
meaningful by tying her with the meaningless knot of matrimony; 
this is something that happened ages ago and I have only 
overheard whispers. 

Actually, Papa and Mummy too had a love macriage. It’s 
quite another matter that I have never seen them express love 
for one another, only discuss it. Before she could get married, 
Mummy had to discuss her decision with Nana, and that dis- 
cussion had gone on and on. Despite everything, Mummy’s 
marriage is not a discussion marriage but a love marriage and 
she refers to it with great pride. The pride is not about the 
marriage, it’s about how she faced Nana. She has talked about 
her arguments with Nana so often that I can almost recite the 
dialogues between Nana and her. Even today when she describes 
them, her face glows with the satisfaction of having done some- 
thing unconventional. 

So then, such is the household in which I am being brought 
up — in a very free and independent way. And now I have 
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suddenly grown up. This feeling of having grown up is not 
something that emerged from within me, it came from outside. 
There is an interesting incident connected even with this. You 
see, there is a barsati opposite our flat — a room with a terrace 
in front. Every year two or three students rent that room...they 
pace up and down the terrace while studying, but I had never 
noticed them in the past. Perhaps I wasn’t old enough to do so. 
This year, however, I noticed that two boys had rented it. There 
were only two of them, but by evening a crowd of their friends 
gathered there and transformed not only their terrace, but the 
entire neighbourhood into a joyful place. There would be laugh- 
ter and songs and witty comments about any girl who happened 
to be in their field of vision. But the real focus of their attention 
was our flat...let me be precise, me. Whenever I went to the 
verandah, there would be a comment from the opposite terrace 
and my whole being would tremble. For the first time I felt that 
I existed...and not only existed...but...was the center of attraction 
for someone. I will be honest, this realization of my own 
existence was thrilling at first and I became new in my own 
eyes...new and grown up! 

It was a funny situation. Their comments maddened me — 
though the comments were clean...they had a pleasurable silky 
edge to them. But at times when they were not around or were 
busy with each other, I waited...a nameless restlessness made 
me uneasy. The truth is that my attention was often rivetted 
there and I would hang around the verandah. 

The boisterousness of the boys disturbed the peace of the 
neighbourhood. Our neighbourhood, a cluster of houses belong- 
ing to the Lalas of Hathras and Khurja. Those who had 
adolescent daughters, rolled up their sleeves and threatened to 
break the legs and teeth of the boys because they saw them as 
a threat to the futures of their daughters. Papa and Mummy 
were blissfully unaware of the growing anger in the 
neighbourhood. You see they are like an island, aloof and 
untouched by their surroundings. 
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Then one day I told Mummy, "Mummy, those boys in the 
barsati opposite pass remarks about me all the time. I am not 
going to keep quiet, I shall give it back to them." 

"What boys?" Mummy asked, surprised. 

Amazing, Mummy was not even aware! I explained to her, 
in a voice mixed with pleasure and irritation, but she did not 
react. 

"Point them out to me sometime..." she said disinterestedly 
and resumed her reading. I did not like Mummy’s cool response 
to the teasing that I thought was so scandalous. Any other mother 
would have tightened her pallu around her waist and would 
have cursed them so viciously as to last them for seven gener- 
ations. But Mummy was unruffled. 

In the evening when the boys gathered on the terrace, I told 
Mummy, "Look, there they are. They keep looking into our 
house and pass remarks about everything that I do." I don't 
know about the tone of what I said, but Mummy looked at me 
strangely and then smiled. She inspected the boys on the terrace 
and said, "They look like college students, but they are really 
children." 

I felt like retorting, if young men don’t tease me who would, 
old men? But suddenly Mummy said, "We will invite them to 
tea tomorrow evening so that all of you can be friends." 

I was stunned! 

"You will invite them to tea!" I couldn’t believe that Mummy 
really meant it. 

"Yes, why not? During our days, since boys and girls couldn’t 
meet, they consoled themselves by passing remarks from a 
distance. Times have changed." 

I was thrilled by the very idea. I felt that Mummy really was 
a higher being. So those boys would come to our place and be 
my friends. Suddenly, I felt that I was very lonely and in dire 
need of someone’s friendship. I didn’t socialize much in the 
neighbourhood, and only Mummy and Papa’s friends came 
home. The next day passed in doubt. Would Mummy really do 
what she said, or had she said it in the heat of the moment! In 
the evening, I asked her, "Mummy, are you really going to invite 
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the boys?" I used the words in that sequence, but what I really 
meant was, "Mummy, please go and call them!" 

And Mummy really went. Apart from a few occasions, I can’t 
remember Mummy visiting anyone in the neighbourhood. With 
bated breath, I waited for her to return. My body thrilled to a 
strange tune. What if Mummy brought them along? What if 
they were rude to her? But no, they didn’t look the sort. About 
an hour later, Mummy returned beaming. 

"They were scared out of their wits. Others had been threat- 
ening to break their bones; they thought I was there to do the 
same. But later on they were so nice to me! Very sweet children. 
They are from another town — they couldn’t get hostel accom- 
modation so they have had to rent this room. In the evening 
when Papa is home, we shall call them over." 

That was my first experience of just how slowly time could 
crawl. When Papa came home, Mummy recounted the whole 
incident brimming with joy. Every word dripped with the pride 
and satisfaction of having done something different. Papa was 
not to be left behind. He too was very happy. 

"Call the boys! Let the children eat, play and have fun." Papa 
and Mummy had got hold of a wonderful opportunity to prove 
their modernity. 

The servant was dispatched to call the boys over and the very 
next moment they were all there. Mummy introduced everyone 
properly, there was an exchange of greetings. 

"Tanu betey, make tea for your friends!" 

Shucks! Tanu betey made tea when Mummy’s friends came 
and also when her own friends came. But I got up, unwillingly. 

There were rounds of tea and jokes. They explained that 
people complained about them for no reason at all...they had 
done nothing to invite criticism. Maybe sometimes — just for 
fun you see, nothing serious. 

Papa slapped their backs — "Arrey, this is the right age for 
that sort of stuff. I would do it myself if I got the chance." 

There was laughter all around. A couple of hours later when 
they were preparing to leave Mummy said, "Treat this as your 
own home, come whenever you feel like. Our Tanu bitiya will 
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have some company...she could study with you sometimes...and 
look, whenever you feel like eating something, just let me 
know..." And they went away charmed by Papa’s openness and 
Mummy’s affection. Only, the one, who was supposed to have 
become their friend, remained a mere spectator of the tamasha. 

After the boys left, Papa and Mummy could talk only about 
them. To invite the boys who teased your teen-aged daughter 
to tea and ask them to be friends with her, sounded very 
adventurous and thrilling. After that day, Mummy told every 
visitor about the incident. Mummy is an expert at telling the 
dullest story in a very interesting way and this was an interesting 
anecdote to begin with. Everyone said, "Now, this is something! 
You have a really healthy attitude towards things. Others talk 
of high principles but keep their children under tight surveillance 
and even stoop to spying at the least pretext." 

Flattered, Mummy said, "And why not? Be free and let the 
children be free. Remember how restricted we were — don't 
do this, don’t go there? At least our children shouldn’t suffo- 
cate." 

But Mummy’s child was feeling suffocated for other reasons 
— Mummy had pushed her off centre stage in a drama in which 
she was supposed to be the heroine. 

Anyway, as a result of this incident the behaviour of the boys 
changed. They had to behave in accordance with the notions of 
gentlemanliness that Mummy had thrust upon them. Now when- 
ever they saw Papa and Mummy, they said "Namaskar" to them 
respectfully, and threw a "Hi" in my direction accompanied by 
a smile. Instead of passing remarks at me, they began to converse 
with me...an open, unhesitant conversation. We could easily talk 
across the distance between the terrace and the verandah, we 
just had to raise our voices a bit. Of course, the whole 
neighbourhood could listen to our conversation and did so with 
great interest. As soon as we spoke, half a dozen heads and 
torsos attached themselves to the windows opening out of 
neighbouring houses. It wasn’t as though the girls of the 
neighbourhood did not get involved in love affairs, some had 
even eloped. But all that took place in great secrecy. And when 
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the dwellers of the neighbourhood unearthed some such secret, 
it gave them great satisiaction. Men stroked their moustaches 
and women gesticulated wildly while recounting such exploits 
— the gist would always be, I have seen the world...no one can 
make a fool of me. But in this case it was just the reverse. Our 
conversations took place so openly that people had only to hide 
behind their windows to hear and see everything, and yet they 
found nothing which could give them any satisfaction. 

But the situation had to develop and develop it did. What 
happened was that the meetings on the terrace gradually shifted 
to my room. Everyday, two or three or four boys would come 
over and gossip and joke about all sorts of things. They would 
sing and drink tea too. Whenever Papa’s and Mummy’s friends 
arrived in the evening, one of the boys would still be around. 
In the beginning, even those who had praised the notion of 
being free and letting others be free, felt a little strange and 
looked a bit doubtful when they saw this form of freedom. A 
couple of Mummy’s friends even went so far as to murmur — 
"Tanu is a bit too fast..." Mummy’s enthusiasm also began to 
ebb. Her passion for living unconventionally became a little less 
intense. She was now face to face with the bare fact that her 
young, vulnerable daughter was always surrounded by three or 
four boys. And Mummy could neither accept that situation nor 
ignore the consequences of what she herself had begun so 
enthusiastically. 

Finally, one day, she sat next me, "Tanu betey, these boys 
come here regularly. You too have to study after all. I find that, 
because of your new friends, your studies are getting neglected. 
This cannot go on." 

"I do study at night," I said casually. 

"Ha! study at night! How much time do you get at night? 
Anyway, I don’t like this daily horse-play. It would be alright if 
they were to come once a week and gossip, but one of them is 
here everyday," shades of anger darkened Mummy’s voice. 

I did not like Mummy’s tone, but I kept quiet. 

"You are very free with them. Tell them, they should study 
and let you study too. And if you can't tell them, I will." 
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But it never came to that, partly because of the pressure of 
studies and partly because of the other attractions of Delhi, the 
boys came over less and less frequently except for Shekhar, who 
lived in the barsati. He continued to come everyday...sometimes 
in the afternoon and sometimes in the evening. What I hadn't 
noticed about him in the presence of others, became clear when 
there were just the two of us around. He spoke little but tried 
to say more things than words could carry, and suddenly I began 
to understand his unspoken language...not only understand, but 
also respond. Soon I realized that between Shekhar and me 
there had begun to develop something akin to love. Normally, 
I might not have understood it, but having seen Hindi movies 
it wasn’t difficult to do so. 

As long as there wasn’t anything in my mind, everything was 
open, but the moment something happened, we began to hide 
it from the eyes of everyone. When the other boys came, they 
walked up the staircase talking loudly...making a lot of noise 
but when Shekhar came, he crept in softly and we spoke in 
whispers. The topics were nothing special — my school, his 
college — but spoken about in whispers they sounded special. 
Make love mysterious and secretive, it becomes thrilling, oth- 
erwise it remains dull and flat. But Mummy had a sixth sense 
about the secrets of the family, even Papa lived in fear of it...in 
no time at ali she understood everything. No matter how care- 
fully Shekhar came or where Mummy was...she would either 
appear at once or call — "Tanu, who is there with you?" 

I noticed that Shekhar’s presence had begun to disturb 
Mummy. But I would never have believed that it could have 
disturbed her to such an extent. In a household where all sorts 
of love affairs were scrutinized throughout the day — love affairs 
of bachelors, love affairs of the married, triangular love affairs 
— ours should have been a very, very ordinary affair. When a 
girl is friendly with boys, she can always be in love with one of 
them. Mummy had, perhaps, assumed that the plot would de- 
velop as it does in art films — she was an ardent admirer and 
supporter of them — where nothing exciting ever takes place. 
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Anyway, Mummy’s anxiety made me slightly uneasy. Mummy 
was, apart from being my mother, my friend and companion 
too. Like two close friends we talked about all sorts of things, 
joked and laughed. But when Shekhar came, she would discard 
her natural carelessness and ease and hover around my room. 

One day, when Mummy and I were going out, we met a 
woman from the neighbourhood at our doorstep. After the usual 
formalities, the woman came to the point, "Are those boys who 
live in the barsati your relatives?" 

"No, Why?" 

"Oh! They are at your place everyday so I thought they must 
be related." 

"They are Tanu’s friends," Mummy said, so casually and 
carelessly that the poor woman went away feeling sorry for 
having missed the target. 

The woman went away, but I felt that Mummy would use the 
Opportunity to scold me. The woman got nothing out of the 
issue, but Mummy had found something to attack me with. She 
had been upset for quite a while. At that moment, however, all 
Mummy said was, "She seems to have nothing to do at home...she 
is forever poking her nose into other people’s affairs." 

I felt reassured. I even took it as a green signal from Mummy 
and went ahead with my relationship with Shekhar. I took one 
precaution, however, that out of the three hours that I spent 
with Shekhar at least one was spent studying. He taught me 

with all his heart and I studied well. Of course, he slipped in 
tiny chits with messages that thrilled me to the core. Even after 
he left, the words he wrote — the meaning behind those words 
— coursed through my veins and I would walk around lost in 
the spell they had cast over me. 

A world of my own, rich and colourful, was beginning to 

Agtow within me. Exciting and satisfying. I didn’t need anybody. 

I felt self-sufficient. Even Mummy, who lived with me, began 
to feel left out. That is why perhaps I stopped noticing her. We 
did talk about everyday affairs, but only talked — nothing more. 
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Days passed and, lost in myself, I became more and more 
absorbed in my own world — sort of unaware of the world 
outside. 

One day, I returned from school as usual — changed my 
clothes, yelled for my lunch, complained about what had been 
cooked even as I ate it. The moment, however, I entered my 
room, Mummy called — "Tanu! Come here." 

Then, I noticed that her face was red with anger. I became 
alert. She picked up a book from the side table and pulled out 
five or six slips of paper from it. Good God! I had left the book 
with her so she could explain something to me. I had forgotten 
to,take out those slips Shekhar had written. 

"So this is the kind of friendship between you and Shekhar, 
is it? Is this what you study?...Is this why he comes here?" 

I remained silent. There was nothing worse than attempting 
to answer Mummy when she was angry. 

"I left you free...I let you be independent but that does not 
mean you take advantage of it." 

I didn’t speak. 

"Look at you, a chit of a girl! And already you are beginning 
to get out of hand. I will thrash that romance out of you..." 

That last sentence made me mad. I looked up in rage — but 
I was surprised. That wasn’t Mummy before me. That wasn't 
Mummy’s style, nor her language. But what she had said, 
sounded familiar. I felt that I had heard it somewhere before. 
Then it flashed in my mind — Nana! But Nana had been dead 
for years, how had he come alive again? And that too in the 
form of Mummy...who had fought with him ever since she had 
grown up and who had always opposed everything he had said. 

Mummy’s "Nanai" lecture continued for sometime, but it 
didn’t have any effect on me...all that I could think of was, how 
could Nana have possessed Mummy? 

There was a strange tense silence in the house, specially 
between Mummy and me. No, since she was no longer in the 
house, between Nana and me. I could make Mummy understand 
things, and I could understand what she said — but Nana? I was 
unacquainted with his language and his style — the question of 
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arguing didn’t arise? Papa was my friend too but in a very 
different way. I played chess with him, arm wrestled with him, 
and when Mummy refused to concede a demand, I could get 
him to fulfil it. When I was small I rode on his back and even 
today I can jump on his back and get him to do whatever I 
want. But despite the fact that he was ‘my dear friend’, I always 
discussed very personal issues with Mummy alone. And now 
she was so silent — Nana had absolutely overpowered her. 

I had shown Shekhar the red flag, and as he didn’t come 
over for days, the evenings began to hang heavy on my hands. 

Many times, I felt like asking Mummy — just why are you 
so upset? You know about my friendship with Shekhar. I never 
hid anything. Such things are bound to happen between friends. 
Were you under the impression that we were sister and 
brother?...But then I remembered, Mummy wasn’t around, and 
I couldn’t talk to anyone. 

Four days had passed since I had last seen Shekhar. After 
that signal from me, the poor fellow had not only stopped visiting 
us, he had even stopped coming to the terrace. His other friends 
didn’t come either, otherwise I could at least have asked them 
about Shekhar. I knew he was emotional to the extent of being 
foolish. He didn’t even know what had exactly taken place here. 
It seemed as though the very idea of Mummy’s anger had scared 
the lot of them. . 

Mummy’s face was a little more relaxed now, and the icy 
coldness of the previous three days had sort of thawed. But I 
was determined that she would have to start the conversation. 

In the morning, I was ironing my school uniform behind the 
door. Mummy was making tea and Papa was sitting with his 
nose in the morning paper. Perhaps, Mummy was unaware that 
I had had my bath and could overhear her. She said to Papa, 
"Do you know what happened last night? I felt so bad — I could 
not sleep after that." , 

Hearing that note of tenderness in Mummy’s voice, my hand 
stopped and ry ears pricked up. : 

"I was going to the bathroom at midnight. It was pitch dark 
on the opposite terrace. Suddenly there was a red glow. I was 
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startled. When I looked carefully, I saw a silhouette. Shekhar 
was smoking on the terrace. I came back quietly. Two hours 
later he was still pacing up and down the terrace. Poor boy...I 
felt so...Tanu, too, looks so sad..." Then she said, almost con- 
demning herself, "You allow the children to be free and then 
when they try to walk on their own, you pull the carpet from 
under their feet. What a thing to do!" 

I heaved a deep sigh of relief. I felt like running upto Mummy 
and embracing her. It was as if my Mummy was back after a 
long time. But I said nothing. Now, I could talk it out with her. 
In those four days, I had wanted to ask her so many questions. 
Now that Mummy was around once again, I could talk to her. 

When I returned from school, I was stunned by what I saw. 
Shekhar was sitting on the chair clutching his head with both 
his hands, while Mummy sat on the arm of the same chair 
stroking his head and back. The moment she saw me, she said 
in her normal voice, "See, this mad boy has not gone to college 
for four days. And he hasn’t eaten anything. So get some lunch 
for him too while you are at it." 

And Mummy lovingly coaxed him to eat. After he had eaten, 
Shekhar left even though Mummy asked him to stay on. He 
went back to his house weighed down with gratitude towards 
Mummy and I myself experienced such a tide of joy that it 
washed all the questions away. 

Things took some time to get back to normal. Shekhar started 
coming on alternate days and when he came we mostly talked 
about studies. He had promised Mummy that he would do 
nothing which would give her a reason to complain about him. 
On the days he did not come home, I spoke to him from our 
verandah. Our neighbours found nothing interesting in this affair 
that went on publicly with the blessings and support of the 
family, so after cursing the murderous times they lived in, they 
suspended their curiosity till further developments. 

But I did notice one thing. Whenever Shekhar overstayed in 
the evening or came in the afternoon, Nana would reappear 
and his restlessness would be visible on Mummy’s face. Mummy 
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did her best and prevented Nana from speaking, but perhaps it 
was no longer possible for her to push him out totally. 

But the affair became a topic of daily conversation between 
Mummy and me. Sometimes she joked, "This Shekhar of yours 
is such a creep. Arrey, boys of his age should enjoy themselves 
— go out, have fun. But this one moons on the terrace with a 
long face." 

I would laugh. 

Sometimes she would become emotional, "Try to understand 
betey, what ambitions I have for you. I have such dreams for 
your future." 

I would laugh, "Mummy how can you say that? Dream for 
yourself and dream for me too?...Allow me some dreams too." 

Sometimes she would counsel, "Look here Tanu, you are too 
young. Concentrate on studies and don’t get into this madness. 
You grow up, then fall in love and get married too. Fine. It'll 
save me the hassle of finding a boy for you to marry. Find one 
yourself, but have the sense to make a proper choice." 

I would sense rejection of my choice and ask, "Tell me, 
Mummy did Nana like Papa when you chose him?" 

"My choice? I made my choice at the age of twenty-five, after 
I had finished my studies. I did it after a great deal of consid- 
eration and with sense, do you understand that?" 

Mummy covered her agitation with anger. She always used 
age and education to badger me with. I was good at studies and 
as for age, I felt like telling her, “Mummy why don’t you 
understand? What your generation did at twenty-five, mine will 
do at fifteen." But I kept quiet. I didn’t want Nana to come 
alive again! 

My mid-term examinations were at hand and I was concen- 
trating on my studies. The evening sessions with the boys 
stopped. I studied so hard that Mummy was more than pleased. 
Maybe she was a little reassured too. After the last test, I felt 
as if a load had been lifted off my chest. I was in a carefree 
mood and felt like having some fun. 

I asked Mummy, "Shekhar and Deepak are going to the 
movies, can I go with them?" I had never been out with them, 
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but certainly this much liberty was called for after I had studied 
so hard. 

Mummy stared at my face for a while, then said, "Come, sit 
here. I have to talk to you." 

I sat down but failed to understand why she had to talk, when 
all she had to do was say either ‘yes’ or ‘no’. But Mummy loved 
to talk. It took her fifty to sixty sentences to say a simple ‘yes’ 
or ‘no’. 

"I was myself planning to go to the movies with you. Now 
what movie do you want to see?" 

"Why can’t I go with them?" My voice sounded so irritated 
that Mummy looked at me in surprise. 

"Tanu betey, you have all the freedom, but don’t go so fast 
that I can’t keep pace with you." 

"Tell me whether you will allow me to go. What rubbish...so 
I can keep pace — where does your keeping pace with me come 
ma" 

Mummy caressed my back, "I have to keep pace. If you ever 
fall, you will need someone to pick you up." 

I knew Mummy would not allow me to go, but when she 
refused so sweetly I couldn’t even pick up a fight with her. A 
discussion with her only meant a regular fifty minute class on 
her philosophy. But I never understood why it was not alright 
to go. She never let me have my way. She was the one, however, 
who told us that as a young girl she was forbidden to do so 
many things and was forever being scolded, and now that was 
what she herself was doing. At last I understood what her big 
talk was about! I got up and rushed to my room. But I did give 
her a parting shot, "Mummy, he who walks is bound to fall and 
he who falls will pick himself up without anyone’s help." 

I am not sure whether it was in reaction to what I had said 
or whether it was her own idea, but in the evening she invited 
Shekhar, and some friends of his who happened to be around, 
home. We had a great time and a wonderful dinner. I felt so 
good that the afternoon’s scene was forgotten. 

The mid-term tests were over and the weather was pleasant. 
Mummy’s attitude too was so supportive that Shekhar and I 
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picked up the threads of our friendship once again and it seemed 
as if there was no one else around but him. Then, I received 
another jolt. 

The other day, as I returned from my friend’s house, Mummy 
called out curtly, "Tanu, come here for a minute!" 

The tone of her voice signalled danger. For a moment, I was 
shocked. When I went to her, her face was grim. 

"Have you been going to Shekhar’s room?" Mummy snapped. 
I knew then that someone from the street behind ours was upto 
tricks. "Since when have you been going there?" 

I had half a mind to tell her that the person who had told 
her of my visits must have given her the other details too. But 
considering that she was seething with anger, I decided to keep 
quiet. Though I couldn’t understand why Mummy should be so 
angry. What was wrong with having gone to Shekhar’s room a 
few times? But there wasn’t always a reason behind what 
Mummy did...she was driven by her moods. 

I was in a fix — there was no point in talking to her when 
she was angry...and my silence made her angrier. 

"Don’t you remember, I told you right in the beginning that 
you were never to go to their room? He sits here for three 
hours at a stretch, doesn’t that satisfy you?" 

Shadows of sorrow, anger and fear passed over her face and 
I didn’t know how to explain the situation to her. 

"It was nice of the people across the road to warn me — I 
could not look them in the eye, I who have always held my head 
high. You have embarrassed us, the whole street is talking about 
it. I am ashamed..." 

Good Lord: 

This time it was the whole neighbourhood talking through 
Mummy. It was surprising how Mummy, who always kept her 
distance from the neighbourhood...even made fun of it...was 
speaking its language. 

Mummy’s lecture continued...but I switched off. When she 
calms down...when she is herself, I shall tell her — Mummy, 
you are unnecessarily giving importance to such a small matter 


as this... 
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But she seemed to have swallowed a heavy dose of gossip 
this time for her anger refused to subside. And then I started 
getting angry. 

The tension in the household increased. This time Mummy 
had perhaps told Papa everything. He didn’t say anything...he 
had been out of it right from the beginning...but this time around 
there was an unspoken tension on his face too. 

About two months ago when a similar situation had arisen, 
I had been terribly scared, but this time I decided that if Mummy 
was going to behave like Nana then I shall have to face her like 
Mummy had once confronted him...and fight her I shall. Pll 
show you that I am a true daughter of yours and that I am 
following your path. You had walked an unbeaten track...ham- 
mered it into me all my life, but the moment I take my first 
step, you want to force me to follow the path you have made 
for me! 

I thought of many, many arguments against Mummy that day. 
"Pll tell her that if she is going to impose so many restrictions 
on me, she should have brought me up accordingly. She should 
not have spoken of freedom." But I was so angry at that time I 
kept to my room. Sometimes when I was very sad, I cried. I, 
who laughed all the time, became silent. But I kept repeating 
one sentence, "Let me tell you, Mummy, that I shall do what I 
want to do." Though I did not even have the vaguest idea of 
what I wanted to do. 

I was not aware of what happened in the world outside during 
the next three or four days. Cut off from the whole world, I 
was wondering how to counter Mummy’s tactics. 

But one afternoon, I couldn’t believe my ears when I heard 
Mummy shout from our verandah, "Shekhar — all of you will 
be leaving for home tomorrow — bring your friends over for 
dinner tonight." 

I couldn’t imagine what Mummy must have gone through to 
take that step. 

And that night Shekhar sat at the table with Deepak and 
Ravi. Mummy, as usual, pressed them to eat some more...Papa 
was his hearty open self as though nothing had happened in the 
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interval. Heads of neighbours peered out of windows. Everything 
was back to normal... 

Only I stood aloof from the whole situation and thought — 
Nana was Nana...one hundred percent...and that made it easy 
for Mummy to fight him. But how could one fight Mummy, who 
won sometimes by acting like Nana and at other times by acting 
like herself? ) 


Translated by Madhu B. Joshi 


EPISODES 
USHA PRIYAMVADA 


Something woke her up; she realised that it was a soft and 
stifled sob. She felt disoriented and confused, wondering if she 
was still dreaming or if she herself was sobbing in her sleep? 
As she lay wondering in the dark, she became aware, as if for 
the first time, that she was not alone. There was another person 
in bed with her, her brand new husband, and if he was crying 
She didn’t want to embarrass him by any indication that she 
knew. His body shook almost imperceptibly but she heard no 
sound, although she waited for one. Then he became very still, 
her body had betrayed her. 

There was a dim, suffused light in the room that came through 
an open but screened window...She could make out the outlines 
of the objects in the room. She had felt uneasy and strange in 
this room the moment they had checked in. 

Once a royal palace, now converted into a hotel, it provided 
luxuries for newly married couples. She found the mirrors on 
all the walls, the white satin bed with a matching headboard, 
somewhat vulgar and obscene. She was told that these suites 
were very popular with honeymooning couples. From the ter- 
race, she saw beautiful and formal gardens below and the outline 
of the old city far beyond. Where once the resplendent maharanis 
and the princesses had strolled, now a bunch of tourists in shorts 
sat drinking and talking loudly. The front hall, the reception 
and the wide staircases leading upstairs, were decorated with 
the stuffed heads of wild, and now endangered, animals. They 
must have been shot by the maharajas and their guests for their 
wanton pleasure. She had felt disturbed the moment she had 
walked in. Poor animals! 
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They were the only Indians in the dining room, and some 
diners looked at her with curiosity even though she had taken 
off all the paraphernalia of a new bride. She sighed and turned 
in bed. Her husband got up from the bed, put on his slippers 
and stepped outside quietly. She lay silently in bed, not knowing 
what to do. Should she try to go to sleep and pretend that 
nothing unusual had happened, or should she also go out and 
like a traditional wife say, "Please give me all your sorrows." 

All of a sudden the air-conditioner came on and she realized 
how hot it must be outside, where he was restlessly pacing up 
and down. She guessed that from the length of the shadow that 
obliterated the light from time to time. 

She fell asleep and was surprised at herself in the morning. 
She had thought that she would not be able to sleep at all. She 
looked at the stranger lying next to her. She looked at him for 
a long time. He was an ordinary looking middle-aged man. His 
greying hair had begun to thin and he had a night’s growth on 
his chin. 

What have I done? A scream arose within her but she 
suppressed it just as he had stifled his sobs at night. 

She got up from the bed quietly and went to the bathroom. 
She looked at herself in the mirror, her face seemed very plain 
and her eyes were empty. She looked quite unlike those brides 
who become completely transformed after a few days of mar- 
riage. She had no illusion about her future, yet she could not 
show her face, so devoid of joy, to people who expected some 
expression of happiness. 

Still, she was glad her husband’s behaviour had been re- 
strained and correct; he had not tried to force her into any 
unpleasant situation. She kept thinking about his silent grief last 
night. It made her realise that he must still be mourning for his 
dead first wife. She herself felt drained and exhausted but her 
sobs were buried within her. She stood under the warm shower 
for a long time. Then she dressed in an ordinary printed sari 

and came out. 

Her husband was sitting on a chair, he had already ordered 
tea. The urgency with which he rushed to the bathroom made 
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her realise that he must be used to going there soon after he 
got up. She was embarrassed that she had hogged the bathroom 
for such a long time. I’ll remember it tomorrow. Tomorrow? 
She thought with a shock, I’ll see this man in my bed tomorrow 
and the day after that. She bit her lower lip hard to prevent 
herself from screaming aloud. 

She waited for him to come out so that they could have their 
tea together, though she preferred to have it scalding hot. 
Besides, she drank coffee in the morning, but he had no way 
of knowing that. 

He came out wearing a silk shirt and simple grey pants. He 
seemed comfortable and in control. She poured a cup of tea 
and gave it to him, surprised how easily this wife-like gesture 
came to her. She sipped her cold tea and felt far removed from 
the moment and its implications. 

"Would you like breakfast here or in the dining room?" he 
asked her, using the honorific ‘you’. 

"What about you?" she asked in return. 

"Let’s have it here." Diwakar called up room service, and 
placed orders for toast and omlette. She hated toast and had 
stopped eating eggs due to the cholesterol scare. She got up 
and started to pack; she folded the night clothes, gathered her 
cosmetics. He had given her a small box the previous night. She 
looked at it now. It was old and must have contained sweets at 
one time, the words, ‘Bangla Sweet House’ were clear and bright 
on the lid. When she opened the box, she was shocked to see 
some gold ornaments. There were four gold bangles, quite worn, 
an ordinary pair of earrings and a chain with a pendant saying 
‘Om’. Clearly they belonged to her, now dead. She must have 
worn them, probably till her death, and now she had been 
entrusted with them as a gesture of faith, along with everything 
else that was a part of another woman’s world which she had 
entered as an interloper. 

She took off the new bracelets that had been given to her, 
put them in the box and handed it back to him, saying, "Would 
you keep these yourself? I’m not very good at taking care of 
jewellery." 
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"Why don’t you keep them," he said, "now they are yours." 

"It would be better if you took them...besides I am always 
losing things." 

She closed her suitcase. Diwakar’s clothes were still in the 
bathroom, but she didn’t feel like touching them. It would take 
a long time to get used to another man’s smell. 

"Would you like to go Sightseeing?" 

"Sightseeing?" she stammered, it hadn’t occurred to her. 

"There are many things of interest, the city palace, Jaigarh 
and Amer, you might find them of interest." 

"All right." It was a new exercise for her to be quiescent. 

The phone rang and at the same time there was a knock on 
the door. She took the phone call. 

It was the reception desk, "Madam, your tourist taxi has 
arrived." 

So, he had already ordered a taxi for the whole day. Now I 
have to drag myself from palace to palace and pretend to be 
interested and wear a mask of cheerfulness and happiness, she 
said to herself. 

"The taxi has come," she said to Diwakar. 

"Fine! We’ll leave the hotel after breakfast." 

It came as a surprise that Diwakar drank his tea with slight 
slurps, and that he tended to overeat and belch, though dis- 
creetly. 

He did not smoke or drink though. Bua had also said, "He 
has no bad habits, he is well respected, but you should see for 
yourself, you are educated and mature..." 

Her father’s face had remained impassive. She had not been 
able to fathom what he had thought about this marriage. He 
had waited for years for her to make-up her mind, to honour 
her promise of coming back to India and to get married. 

Everytime she returned, eligible men were produced, hand- 
some, smart and ambitious. But she had always refused to get 
married. Slowly the numbers had dwindled and then her father 
had given up. 

When that moment finally came, she didn’t want to give 


_ herself much time to decide. She knew that if she hesitated the 
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same thing would happen again. Her vacation would be over 
and she would leave...Father would sit on his rattan chair in the 
porch and would seem to age a little more and Bua would stand 
protectively behind him and ruefully watch her leave. 

Bua had her own family, sons, daughters-in-law, grand chil- 
dren, but she had chosen to move in with her brother after she 
became a widow. She claimed that this was a closer step to 
sanyas, to be near the Ganga and in a holy city. It was fortuitous 
that her aging brother lived in the sprawling ancestral home by 
himself. So, she had been able to move back without any 
problem. Father read the newspaper and dozed off from time 
to time, the pages slipped from his hands and the mountain 
wind scattered them all over the floor and beyond the steps. 
Bua would return from her morning bath in the Ganga, put the 
wet cotton sari on the clothes-line and sprinkle the water, which 
she carried in a small copper vessel, over the tulsi which she 
had planted in the courtyard. Then she would call out to the 
cook to make tea for her. She would collect the newspaper and 
fold it neatly. She had difficulty straightening up and her groans 
would wake up Father and he would open his eyes just as Durga 
Prasad, the cook, would put the tea tray down. 

Everything was old in that house; Father, Bua, Durga Prasad, 
the walls, furniture, books, all were fragile and crumbling. 

Their habits were so set that she could visualise their daily 
routine, no matter where she happened to be. She liked doing 
that. Early in the morning, Bua climbed the steps of Birla Ghat 
after her bath, her head covered with a white sari. Some 
recalcitrant hair always peeked out, grey and curly. She must 
have had a beautiful head of luscious, curly hair when young, 
but she always kept her head covered, she felt comfortable that 
way. The lightly wrung sari made a puddle on the ground if she 
stopped and chatted with other elderly widows, Ganga regulars. 
Bua’s copper vessel had become dented, but carrying holy water 
home was a must. Father had his own ideas about the purity of 
the Ganga water, but he never said anything to his very tradi- 
tional sister. Bua, occasionally, remarked that she had only one 
wish left. It was that she wanted to marry off this crazy and silly 
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niece of hers. That silly and crazy niece had studied medicine 
at Lucknow and had gone to America, where everyone said she 
had done very well, though according to Bua, she was only 
growing older by the day and the number of eligible bachelors 
were dwindling. 

Every time she came back to visit, Bua said, "If only you 
would settle down Guria...only then shall I have peace." 

And Guria would laugh, "I am settled Bua...come with me 
and see what all I’ve got...a nice flat...a nice ear..." 

"Pm not going anywhere with you. If by chance I die there, 
I won’t even be cremated near the Ganga..." 

Bua was speechless with shock when Guria, after seeing 
Diwakar, had said, "Yes, I'll marry him." 

Bua had looked preoccupied and was silent for a few days, 
and then one night, as Guria was getting ready to sleep, she 
came and sat on the bed. 

"You must think hard and think it through, Guria. You'll 
have to stay here, run a household. You are mature, a lot of 
adjustment would be needed...He has two daughters, you’ll have 
to educate them, marry them off. It would be a life-long com- 
mitment. It is not so simple that if you didn’t like it you’d get 
a ticket and fly back to America. Like a free bird." 

Father followed her and stood hesitantly in the doorway. He 
cleared his throat and said, "I am not in favour of this marriage 
at all...I can’t understand why you want to go through with it." 

"I think I can handle it," she said slowly. "Both of you have 
been asking me to get married for such a long time and I think 
it is time that I did." 

She had remained resolute and firm. I’ve borne and seen a 
lot, so let’s have this over and done with. What was there to 
worry about? He was a man, saddened and broken by the death 
of his wife in mid-life, scared at the thought of bringing up two 
motherless daughters all alone. She said again, "Don’t worry 
Father. I can handle it." 

Diwakar was just as she had visualised him to be, middle-aged 
and slightly plump. He seemed a decent and cultured man. 
- Besides she was no lottery prize herself, years of dieting had 
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kept her slim but wrinkled, her age was inscribed on her face. 
She noticed with regret that the flush of youth had gone. 

She dragged herself along with Diwakar, they looked at a 
huge cannon made a few centuries ago to protect the kingdom, 
the royal arsenal, the pleasure houses, the silver howdahs. She 
walked on the ramparts and thought of other women in other 
times. They saw the water reservoir and heard about the old 
cobra guarding the secret treasure. 

Nothing ever really changes, she thought, the same supersti- 
tions, the same belief in God and fate... 

In the little restaurant, the tables were clean, but flies hovered 
alk round, so Diwakar said, "Let’s go to town and eat there. It 
is cleaner." 

"I’m really not hungry," she said. They waited while the driver 
took a break. She got out of the car and sat under the shade 
of a tree. Diwakar came and sat near her but they did not speak. 
When the silence became too long, she said with a little laugh, 
"The Maharaja who built this fort never would have imagined 
that one day ordinary people would come to gawk at ite 

Startled, Diwakar turned to her, and said seriously, "Most 
people come to pay homage to their past kings, just as they go 
to Rajghat and Nehru House in Delhi." 

"ve never lived in Delhi...have just passed through." 

Diwakar made no further comment, so they both fell silent 
again. 

She noticed that Diwakar was very efficient and organised. 
He knew where to have the taxi parked. He took her to a large 
Indian restaurant which was clean and air-conditioned. He 
ordered a meal and as it was brought, he said, "Try this — 
dalbati and choorma, it is typically Rajasthani..." 

She was surprised, she realised he was trying in his own quiet 
way to give her a good time, so she tried to muster up some 
enthusiasm. After the meal, they went to the Jaipur Sari Em- 
porium where he bought several tie-and-dye saris and some 
salwar suits, perhaps for his daughters. He had the black and 
red printed fabric dipped in water to see if the colour ran. He 
also bought one and half kilos of mawa misri from Lakshmi 
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Mishthan Bhandar. To her it all seemed strange and mysterious. 
Since the time she had left home and gone to college, she had 
done everything on her own. She had decided what to eat, what 
to wear and how to live her life. She had made all the big and 
small decisions, including going to Medical College, going to 
America and taking a married lover. 

Now she was married to a man to whom it didn’t even occur 
to ask his wife what she liked to eat or which colour saris she 
preferred. She held the package of two saris he had bought for 
her. They were shocking pink and peacock blue in colour; colours 
she never imagined she would ever wear, but she didn’t say 
anything...It was a new experience for her to let someone else 
take responsibility for her. She wondered if it would always be 
like that? 

Diwakar was looking at his notebook, carefully crossing out 
items. He closed the notebook and said with an air of satisfac- 
tion."We have bought everything, expect for the kilo of henna 
for my sister-in-law." 

"A kilo of henna? Isn’t that a lot?" She was surprised. 

"She teaches others how to make henna designs on palms." 
He looked at her hands, her palms didn’t have bridal henna 
patterns. As a matter of fact, she had nothing on her to indicate 
that she was a bride, except for a faint ceremonial tinge of 
vermilion in her hair. No gold thread sari in red, no bright 
ornaments, nor a bridal face, full of quiet radiance. They were 
strangers beginning a life together. 

"What have I done?" she wanted to scream, she felt suffocated, 
a wave of panic surged within her. She wanted to jump out of 
the taxi and run as fast as she could, but she took hold of herself. 
Diwakar got down to buy henna, she closed her eyes tightly, 
her jaw began to hurt. She had closed all the doors behind her. 
She had resigned her job, sold all her stuff, and bought only a 
one way ticket. 

Diwakar had asked her two questions at their first meeting, 
"Would you be able to adjust to being back in India? And are 
you aware of my responsibilities?" 
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But he hadn’t asked her why she was still unmarried, she was 
grateful for that. She knew that someone must have asked that 
question, but she did not know that Bua had handled it. 

At the second meeting, Diwakar had brought his two daugh- 
ters and a sister-in-law, his dead wife’s older sister. She must 
have come out of curiosity and a natural concern for the future 
of her nieces. The girls were dark and thin, with unusually 
serious faces. They had new ribbons in their hair and they both 
wore identical ready-made outfits, bright and shiny, obviously 
bought for the occasion. They were quiet and well behaved, but 
there was an emptiness in their expressions. She felt far removed 
and detached from whatever was going on around her. She had 
traversed both space and time, she held a postcard in her hand 
and she read it again and again. The words made no sense to 
her. The postcard informed her that the funeral and memorial 
service for Nakul would be held on a certain date and time. 
She turned the-card over and it had a computerised address 
label with her name. She couldn’t still believe that her Nakul 
was dead. 

She cried for him later, much much later. Her uncontrollable 
sobs pierced the windows, drapes, walls and covered the sky. 
The trees and leaves trembled with the intensity of that pain. 

"It can’t be true...it can’t be true...I can’t bear it..." she walked 
up and down in her apartment like a mad woman, and then she 
collapsed on the floor, exhausted. She slept, woke up, cried and 
felt like hitting her head against the wall, but she controlled 
herself, took some sleeping pills and slept. 

She had forced herself to act normally in the following days. 
She had pushed the news of Nakul’s death far from her, as if 
after that first scream everything within her was frozen. 

"Guria!..." Bua brought her back to the present. The tea was 
on the table and they were waiting for her to pour it out. 

Father came and sat near the girls. He asked them softly, 
"How old are you? What are your names?" 

The sister-in-law answered for them, "The elder one is Amita, 
and the younger one is Sangeeta. She is in the fourth grade and 
Amita is in the sixth." 


Diwakar and his sister-in-law went away for a while, probably 
they wanted to discuss her. Sangeeta turned to her and said, 
"Aunty...we won’t bother you one bit. We promised Mummy 
that when Papa brought home a new aunty we would behave." 

"Did your Mummy know that your Papa would bring home 
a new aunty?" Father asked gently. 

"Yes, she made Papa promise." 

"What happened to your mother?" 

"Cancer. She was sick for a long time...Papa spent a lot of 
money, took her to Bombay...but she didn’t get well..." 

Silent tears rolled down Amita’s cheeks. Father patted her 
hair and said, "Aunty will love you very much...you see her 
mother also died when she was a little girl." 

After that nobody had anything else to say so they waited 
for Diwakar to return. He came back and the first ceremony 
was performed. He took only one rupee though Father offered 
him five hundred and one. He gave her a ring, and at Bua’s 
insistence, put it on her finger. His palms were sweaty. 

All of a sudden everyone started talking as if to avoid the 
awkwardness. The sister-in-law said, "We are entrusting this 
broken family to Dr. Guria. She is educated and mature, she’d 
be able to honour the memory of my sister. There is always a 
little problem in adjustment, but I am there to help with the 
girls." 

"Her name is Shalini. I think she is too old to be called 
Guria," Father said. Shalini twisted the new ring around her 
finger, wondering what kind of new beginning this would be? 
It certainly was the end of her old life. 

They boarded the night train to Delhi. Diwakar fell asleep 
right away, but she sat on her berth, looking out of the window 
into the depths of the night. The superfast train ran like a 
hurricane, sometimes when it changed tracks the windows rat- 
tled, otherwise all was shuttered, cut off from the outside. Once 
in a while, she saw a few lights of a remote village, but she did 
not know where she was. She lost all track of time and her 
bearing, expect for the awareness that it was dark outside and 
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she was somewhere in Rajasthan being carried towards her new 
home in Delhi. 

She knew that the time had come for the final good-bye to 
Nakul. She still clung to his memory, she couldn’t let him go. 

She had felt very sophisticated and a woman of the world 
when she had told him that he was free to come and go. If a 
time came when they felt that their relationship had run its 
course, they would be civilised and break up. She would not 
beg him to stay and if she was the one who wanted out, he was 
not to stand in her way. They had teased each other about just 
having a good time without any committment. No deposit, no 
return, they had said laughing. She never believed that Nakul 
would ever leave her, she was young, attractive, intelligent and 
made no demands. She was a passionate and agreeable mistress. 
It was as simple as that. She was starting a career in cardiology 
and was very busy. She had neither the time nor the inclination 
to date various men. It gave her a heady feeling to have a lover 
like Nakul who was so much older and full of understanding. 

She was new in town, working as a resident in the University 
Hospital. On an evening shift, she noticed a large crowd of well 
dressed Indians in the waiting rooms and the lounge. Then she 
saw Nakul in the ICU, he was trying to have a heart attack and 
the doctors were trying to prevent it. 

She really paid attention to him when he was moved to a 
separate room. Her first impression was that he was attractive 
with a hint of arrogance and dissoluteness. When she started 
to take care of him, she found that her first impressions were 
hasty. He was witty, charming and open. She found herself drawn 
to him and began to drop in on him at night just before she 
finished work and went home. She knew it was silly on her part, 
but Nakul brought home to her the realisation that she was very 
lonely in a new town. She was too busy and too new to create 
a social life for herself. Nakul, his family and all the friends 
who regularly visited him in the hospital, got to know her. Even 
after he left, he came to the hospital regularly for his physical 
therapy and made a point of looking her up. She waited for him 
and had a cup of coffee in the cafeteria with him. Nakul launched 
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her into the Indian circle, she enjoyed the social evenings, the 
food, the dressing up, being the role model for young Indian 
girls. The mothers always pointed her out to their daughters: 
here was a career person, doing so well in the American system, 
still she retained Indian values; she was unassuming and pleasant, 
she was attractive but did not date, she was not into drugs or 
alcohol. She cared enough for her father to make a trip to India 
every year. 

When Nakul became her lover, she felt that this was destined 
to be, that she had waited for this from the moment she had 
seen him in the hospital and all the months of social interaction 
had only fuelled her insane desire. It started as a light hearted, 
uncommitted episode during a trip to New Orleans, where she 
had gone for a meeting and found that Nakul was there too on 
some business. She had assumed that the affair would be over 
after they went back, but she was wrong. She didn’t herself know 
when it stopped being a happy, carefree affair and became, 
instead, an integral part of her existence. After the relationship 
altered, she could no longer meet him blithely on social occa- 
sions, it gave her heart a twist when he left with his wife at the 
end of the evening. He had told her that his wife and he were 
compatible in every way."Then what are you doing here?" she 
wanted to ask rather petulantly, but she was learning the ways 
of being an agreeable and skillful mistress so she pretended to 
smile and said nothing. Slowly she found herself dropping out 
of the social circle. She buried herself in her work and waited 
for a few stolen hours when they could be together. Nakul’s 
own life weni on its course. His daughters and sons went to 
college, got married and his wife remained happy and contented 
in her social position and prosperity. Either she had no idea of 
Nakul’s liaisons or she pretended not to know. 

Guria began to turn down job offers, no matter how attractive 
they were. She realised that she didn’t want to be away from 
Nakul. She did not even mention the job offers to him, she was 
afraid that he might persuade her to accept one out of his 
concern for her future. Nakul almost always saw her on Satur- 
days, and sometimes dropped in for a drink on his way home 
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from his office. If she was busy in the hospital or on call on a 
Saturday, she missed him terribly. She knew that she had broken 
the understanding of no deposit no return by falling in love with 
him. She had no one but Nakul, he had a whole universe that 
didn’t include her. Once or twice, she had tried to tell him that 
she loved him and waited expectantly for him to reply that he 
loved her too, but he had remained silent. She consoled herself 
by reminding herself that if he didn’t love her, at least he didn’t 
lie. But she ached for him to say that he loved her as much and 
that he missed her too. 

Nakul had dropped by to see her just before his massive 
coronary. It was her afternoon off. He always called before 
coming and to find out if it would be convenient, as if he didn’t 
know that her whole being revolved around him and that she 
made sure that she would be there when he called. He liked 
this formality of the telephone call as if he was giving her a 
chance to say no. But she was always there, except when she 
was at the hospital. Expectantly, she brought out her Laura 
Ashley sheets, cleaned the apartment, bought fresh flowers and 
sandwiches from his favourite deli. Then she bathed with sandal 
soap, washed her hair and put on a long silk dress which would 
easily slip off from her shoulders when the fragile knot was 
pulled. They listened to Ghulam Ali singing thumris, drank 
Chivas Regal and made love. Their bodies remembered each 
other and it was during those moments that she knew that Nakul 
loved her too, though he never confessed it. Later, as she brought 
out the tray of sandwiches, Nakul sat up in bed, and pressing 
his two fingers to his chest said, "Now and then I get a mild 
pain here. Should I be worried?" 

She put the tray down and reluctant to shift into the clinical 
role of a doctor, said lightly, "It may be nothing, but let me 
listen." 

She put her ear down on his chest and listened. She breathed 
in deeply the fragrance embedded in his graying chest hair. 

"It seems fine to me, but if it comes again, you should see 
Dr. Knowles." 
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His son took him to the nearest hospital emergency room 
when he collapsed. He didn’t make it, but nobody thought of 
calling her, she wasn’t close to anyone anymore. She hardly ever 
read the obituaries, often didn’t have time even to open the 
newspaper, so she had waited for him to come the next Saturday, 
unaware of the fact of his death. She only found out when she 
got the postcard in the mail announcing his funeral. 

She didn’t go to the funeral, but Zahida, another resident in 
the hospital told her about it in detail. The priest came from 
New York for the last rites. Nakul’s entire family had gathered, 
uncles and aunts from Canada, sons from California, daughters 
aad sons-in-law from North Carolina and a horde of cousins 
from all over. And, of course, his old parents from India. The 
women were sobbing and the men were trying hard to control 
themselves. When the casket slid forward towards the oven for 
cremation, Mrs. Nakul, who looked heavily tranquilized, let out 
a sudden scream that froze everyone’s blood and then cried out, 
"Take me along, I don’t want to live without you," before she 
fainted. The button was pressed by Akhil, his eldest son. 

"Stop! I don’t want to hear anymore." 

Zahida seemed amazed by her reaction."He was a very fine 
man," she added lamely. 

After work she came out of the hospital, but she couldn't 
face going home. She wandered in the cold and snow aimlessly. 
The night fell. She found herseif driving slowly back towards 
her apartment. Once inside, she felt so cold and exhausted that 
when she stumbled and fell, she could not get up. She lay there 
on the floor, empty and spent. Zahida’s voice floated around 
in her head, "Nakul looked very peaceful and handsome in his 
dark suit, he looked as if he had just fallen asleep." She remem- 
bered Nakul’s warmth and his touch all over her expectant and 
quivering body. The place held too many memories. She got 
up, opened the door, came out of the apartment and stood in 
the street. She wanted to convince herself that it was all untrue, 
it couldn’t have happened, Zahida was tormenting her out of 
some latent hostility. Wasn’t this whole episode a dream that 
her unconscious had churned up? But then the lights of a police 
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squad car jolted her back to the reality of the gathering darkness 
and her surroundings. The officers made sure that she was 
neither drunk nor ill, she managed to stammer out that she had 
fallen and that the fall had disoriented her. Her speech was 
hesitant and slurred and her eyes must have had a wildness 
about them because he insisted on driving her to the very hospital 
where she worked. She protested throughout that there was 
nothing wrong with her. She let herself be admitted for the 
night for observation. She found it a relief to be in the hospital 
looked after by nurses who knew her. She asked for a sedative, 
and when she closed her eyes, Nakul’s face rose before her, 
handsome and peaceful in death. 

She was discharged the next day, she didn’t acknowledge the 
postcard or send any message of condolence. From Zahida’s 
conversation with the others she gathered that Nakul’s house 
had been sold for an exorbitant price, that his wife had bought 
a small apartment in San Jose, that Akhil had taken his blue 
car — and soon nobody talked about Nakul or his family 
anymore. She threw herself into her work. She forced herself 
to wear a mask of normalcy on her public face. Not even a sigh 
or a tear showed. It was as if she had tied all her grief and 
sorrow up into a bundle and buried it deep within herself. Still, 
sometimes, an unexpected smell or a sound evoked such mem- 
ories that she would begin to shake uncontrollably. Then a tide 
of unshed tears would rise within her and sweep her into a dark 
abyss of despair. 

It was during one of these crises that she had become aware 
of the fact that everything that she had worked for, the life she 
carved out for herself in the U. S. A., had become meaningless 
and empty. She decided that she would leave, just pack up and 
go back to India. At least that would make her father happy, 
and she could find work there. Suddenly, she longed for the 
little comforts and pleasures of being at home; evening walks 
near the beloved Ganga canal, the temple bells, the mango 
season, the clear winter sunshine and the fragrance of Mirzapur 
roses. She landed a job even before she arrived in India and 
once there, her ever enterprising Bua broached her favourite 
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subject — it wasn’t too late to be married even though she was 
in her mid-thirties. 

Their taxi stopped inside a large, unkept compound where a 
few houses stood desolately among the tall eucalyptus trees. 
Efforts had been made at beautifying and landscaping. Salvias 
and zinnias were flowering, their bright colours bleached by the 
March sun. She followed Diwakar. Their flat was on the first 
floor, Amita and Sangeeta stood at the door, shy and uncertain; 
behind them was a woman wearing a coarse blue sari in Bun- 
delkhandi style. The woman stared at her with an unabashed 
curiosity. There was no traditional ritual to welcome the new 
bride. She was glad for that. The boy servant brought their 
luggage in, and she sat in what seemed to be the living room. 

Diwakar went to the phone to answer the messages that had 
collected in his absence. The servant brought out fresh lemonade 
and a few soggy biscuits on a plate. 

It was a Government flat allotted to its high income employ- 
ees. It contained a long narrow L shaped living room with an 
alcove for the dining table. There were two large bedrooms on 
one side. The walls were painted white and were bare. Green 
shades for the light hung from the ceiling and cast a gloomy 
shadow. The furniture was modern and functional. The larger 
bedroom, which she took to be Diwakar’s, was nicely arranged 
with a clean green handloom bedcover, a bunch of flowers, the 
same salvias and zinnias that bloomed outside. The other bed- 
room contained two narrow beds and the rest of the household 
stuff: trunks and boxes, an ironing board, bundles of extra durries 
with sheets rolled inside, two table fans and jars of pickles 
arranged on a shelf. A long and deep balcony stretched in front 
of the bedrooms. In front of the kitchen there was a washbasin, 
4 small sliver of soap lay in a soap dish and a clean towel hung 
on the peg. She could see that the flat had probably been 
scrubbed and cleaned in her honour. She sat alone, she didn't 
know where to begin. She had thought that she knew what she 
now wanted from life. As she sat there brooding, it seemed that 
she had lost even what she had, the events were moving too 


fast and she was losing her grip... 
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"What has fate done to me?" she wondered. But the next 
moment she said firmly to herself, "No, not fate. It was my 
decision and I have to go through with it." 

She looked out of the open door, the flat was silent, Diwakar 
had gone to his office and the girls to their school. She wanted 
to rush out of that door, to run down the stairs and to get a 
taxi, but then...? She paused. Where would I go? To a hotel, 
and then to Father. He would be shocked but not surprised, 
and what about Diwakar, how would he cope with the fact that 
his wife had run away after the first day at home. And the girls? 
a remembered their sad and pinched faces and their trusting 
eyes. 

Guria had learnt how to console the relatives of the dying 
patients, but she had not learnt how to console herself. She 
found herself inexperienced and awkward and there was no one 
to comfort her. 

She opened her new suitcase and took out a beige cotton 
sari. She bathed, refused lunch and tried to sleep. Diwakar and 
the children came back in the afternoon and seemed happy to 
see her sitting in the living room. 

"Should I make dhal for dinner?" The servant came into the 
room and asked Diwakar, ignoring her presence. 

Diwakar looked up and asked, "What do you have on hand?" 

"Peas, tomatoes and spinach." 

"Get some paneer from the market and make it with the 
peas. Fry the tomatoes well, don’t dump them in as you do, 
make spinach and potatoes. Do you have any potatoes?" 

"Yes, enough for tonight." 

"Get some dahi too and make cucumber raita." 

"Kallo made dahi last night," the boy said. "While you were 
away the girls didn’t drink milk, even when I made kheer they 
refused to eat any, so we had a lot of milk left and Kallo said 
we might as well make dahi." 

Diwakar added, "Also make poories tonight. Ask Kallo to 
make the dough and to roll them. You can fry them." 

"Very well, sir." 
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The next one to appear was Kallo, the woman in the Bun- 
delkhandi sari, "Where would the girls sleep? Shall I make 
their beds in the other room?" 

"You go home and take care of your family first, we will tell 
you later." 

She glanced at her and went away. 

Diwakar said hesitantly, "After the death of their mother, the 
girls became afraid of the dark. So I had them sleep in my 
room...if you don’t mind...just for a few days...f wonder if they 
could still..." 

She felt a rush of relief, "Absolutely. We should all sleep in 
one room. In no case should they feel that they are being 
rejected." 

Wasn’t she being too enthusiastic to postpone any intimacy, 
she wondered, but Diwakar was too preoccupied to notice. 

"Or that I am replacing their mother," she added as an after 
thought. 

Nobody replaces anybody, she said to herself. We move a 
little, make room for another one, as on a park bench, we sit 
closely but remain strangers. Our bodies may touch but we hold 
on to the past, hoard our memories like misers. 

Diwakar fell asleep in his chair and began to snore gently. 

She got up and went to the other room. Sangeeta and Amita 
were sitting quietly, watching a wild-life documentary on TV. 
They turned and looked at her. 

"Did you finish your homework?" she asked. 

"Yes." 

"What is your bed time...?" 

"After dinner. Kallo feeds her family and then she comes 
here and helps Manu with the cooking. She has yet to make 
our beds here," Amita said. She was serious beyond her years. 

"Tell her to make the beds as usual. You are going to sleep 
in the same room." 

"In Papa’s room?"  . 

"Yes. Tell Kallo to put an extra cot for me. My bedding is 


in the luggage." 
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She saw their faces brightening. All of a sudden, she felt 
natural and at ease. Amita said, "We used to sleep here, the 
two of us, and were not scared or anything. But after Mummy 
died, Papa would pace up and down the whole night and often 
he cried so much that we began to sleep in his room." 

"You must miss your mother a lot," she said. 

"Yes, sometimes it is very bad, but death is death and no one 
ever comes back." 

Sangeeta, who had been silent so far, said, "We also cried 
and prayed for her to come back, but then we saw a film on 
TV, in which the mother died and her body was burnt and she 
never came back..." 

They looked at her, expecting her to say something, but she 
had nothing to say. They still waited while the TV continued to 
flicker. Their eyes were dark and full of questions and uncer- 
tainty. She smiled at them reassuringly and then she knew that 
she would find an answer to this riddle called life. It might take 
time but she would find it. 


Translated by the Author 


SIX POEMS 
AMRITA BHARATI 


ETERNAL GIRL 


That woman 
had a son 
who used to crawl on his knees 


she was of my age. 


That woman 
had a son — bearded 
she too was of my age. 


That woman’s son 
had a son 
she too was of my age. 


Suddenly my eyes fell 

on a girl standing at the window 
she was smiling — 

my hand 

moving over rustling silk clothes 
was arrested in mid-air. 


Generations passed through the courtyard 
while she stood | 

at the window 

in arrested time | 

sketched like a mysterious figure. 
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THE SAME INCIDENT 


It was a woman’s heart 
that was speaking 

it had been speaking 
for ages. 

It was a woman’s heart 
that was silent 

it had been silent 

for generations. 


And between them lay 

a mountain 

a man 

or a mouse 

which had been nibbling 
even at friendly moments 
at that overwhelming voice 
at that paralyzed tongue 
from the very beginning. 


IS If POSSIBLE 


If possible 

I want to become like 

that woman 

who is ordinary in her daily life. 
She is neither attractive 

nor is attracted by anyone 

she cooks food 

till she goes to bed 

and she seems so self-possessed. 


There are no sharp-edged swords within her 
no shifting shadows 

no changing boundaries of light 

no silences crackling across skies. 
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She is never far from her day 
never apart from her night 
she is busy and at peace. 


To be free from my torments 
what if I were to become her? 


Is it possible 

every day, every moment 
to keep my integrity 

and become like her? 


AN OUTCAST 


That woman’s body was complete 
and it even had a womb. 


But 

the children 
conceived in her heart 
always died 

in her womb. 


Now she is the woman 
of a third man. 


DIFFERENCE 


I was a mustard seed of truth 
he a huge mountain of lies. 


He talked for hours about gunpowder 
but when I 
lit a match 


he shied away like an untamed donkey. 


Running through mustard fields 
that mountain 
seemed merely 
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a camel 
a jackal 
an empty idea. 


MILITANT GRIEF 


Now sadness 
belongs neither to age nor seasons. 


I understood 

very late 

the meaning of my presence 
among these trees 

(which are neither wood when chopped 
nor trees when rooted) 

I heard 

very late 

that voice in that house 
where even I didn’t know 

I had no place. 


How can solitude be mine 

when so many people are around 
talking 

jostling me 

here and there. 


How can solitude be mine 

when there is so much difference 
between my wounded feet 

and my aching heart 

when my feet walk 

so far below the heart 

and my hands weave a cot all day 
which is hateful at night. 


I want to erase 
that place 
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which glorifies selfhood 
but has no self. 


Blood and light 

things utterly different 
burn alike 

how does man 

estranged from himself 
burn 

in some strange darkness 
without blood — 


And the sky doesn’t turn red 
because the sun is about to rise 
or because 

the time of sunset is near 
estranged from itself 

it burns 

in some strange darkness 
without colour — 


And the world doesn’t move 
because it has a destination 
or because 

it has to return somewhere 
estranged from itself 

_ it moves 

through some strange sleep 
without dreams. 


Trees 

which are neither wood when chopped 
nor trees when rooted 

neither homes 

nor forests. 


Sorrow 

is now the lucid 

_ militant grief 

of the whole earth. 

Translated by Alok Bhalla 


FIVE POEMS 


Shakunt Mathur 


I’M NOT ATTACHED 


I’m not attached to the span of life 
If it fades, 

Then let it! 

If it flames brightly, 

Let it! 

If it goes out, 

Then let it! 


Life hasn’t given me anything 
Or, being shy 

I took nothing from it 

I made mistakes again and again. 
I lost. 


Lost are the moments when I could have gained something 
Lost too, those moments 

When I could have offered something 

Now, only the tide of memories 

Lives on. 

And in them, 

Now I 

Live on. 


A NEW WAY OF WAITING 


Scolded 

the old servant 

for his usual slowness 
Gave a good slap 
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to my darling son 

for his mischief 

To my daughter who'd been playing 
gave a dozen hankies to hem 
Ordered 

the oldest one 

to drink more milk 

Washed 

all the dirty clothes 

Flipped through a few magaziness 
Darned some torn clothes 

Put on some new buttons 

Cleaned the machine and oiled it 
Put the cover back on with care 
Took out the half-finished sewing 
and repacked it in a different way 
Wiped the cupboards in the kitchen 
Cleaned the spice jars. 


But 
still 
he hasn’t come home from the office. 


THE SETTING SUN 


This setting sun 

Every day 

This fading flower 

Every day 

This well dug out every day 
This rising smoke 

Every day 

This dying body 

Every day. 

In the house. 

Outside the house. 
People gathering 
Stranger meeting stranger. 
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And then, the attempt 
To stay strangers. 


This sun hemmed in by boundaries 
This moon kept in by boundaries 
This great man 

Stunted by boundaries 

Outside pressures 

And inner turmoil. 


The love we had between us, up to now 
Has ie us to a place 
Where all the bulbs are fused. 


On this flat ground 

We sit, staring at each other. 

And, mgd us across the road, two buildings, 
In ruins. The cycle proved. 


PHOTO 


I have to get some photos taken 

The editors of magazines and papers asked for some. 
Having photos taken of yourself 

Is useless 

But it’s nice 

To look at your childhood 

Your teen-age years 

Your youth 

The different kinds of faces 

All the different ways you looked before 
All the different ways you looked later. 


I have to send one photo 
To my mother 

She’ll be very pleased 
Her eyes will sparkle 
Looking at the picture 
Since she always wanted 
To keep me as close 

To her as possible. 
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I'll send one picture 

To a close friend 

Looking at os icture 

She’ll begin wc io 

Then she'll stick it in her diary. 

She’ll smile 

Whenever the diary falls open 

In front of her 

And show it to whoever’s sitting there. 


I'll send one off 

To my son 

He’ll be happy. 

He’ll see his mom still looks the same 
He’ll remember 

His favourite dish 

His favourite breakfast 

His mother’s 

Affectionate cooking. 

Then he’ll take another, careful look 
And see his mom has aged a bit 


I have to send one or two other pictures 
A picture captures only fleeting moments 
jt a e picture segments time 

easts the eyes. 


GLASS 
You mean, you didn’t know? 
Glass 
Breaks 


At a single stroke 
And 


In this very fact 
Lies its virtue 
That it 

Does break. 


Translated by Aruna Sitesh and Arlena Zide 


SIX POEMS 
SNEHMAYEE CHOUDHARY 


NO COMPLAINT 


My son has no complaint against me. 


I have never told him 

grandmother’s tales at night, 

never asked him what he’d like to eat or drink, 
never sat with him and helped him resolve 
fights with his friends. 


I have never 

stopped him from playing or wandering, 
because I needed time 

to deal with the pressure of work. 


I was busy. 


Slowly 

he learnt 

to keep himself busy — 
comics, T.V. and the radio... 
Now he doesn’t need me. 


That is my complaint. 


A DOOR 


Why did the landlord 
make the door 

SO narrow? 

However hard I try 
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my body always 
begins to bleed. 


Elbows, back, waist 

every part 

is bruised. 

Even if I try 

going in sideways 

my head and feet get stuck. 


If only 

I had been made 

of wet mud — 

my legs could have been 
dismembered 

and then rejoined... 


Or if 

I had been made 

of wood — 

my neck could have been 
_ chopped 

and my head 

stuck on my shoulders... 


Fear hunts me 
when I go 

through that door. 
If only 

it had been 

large enough for me 
to walk through it. 


HONESTY 


He asked me question after question 
and went on and on; . 

I asked him only one question, 

In reply — he began 

to stammer. 
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WOMEN 


The women smashed 

the doors of their homes. 

Are they 

wandering aimlessly through the lanes 
or 

have they made their rounds 

of city squares 

and come back 

to the place 

they started from? 


I DON’T KNOW 


I am buying potatoes, 

no, no, I am going to jump 

into the sea; 

I am buying sugar, 

no, no, I am going to sprinkle kerosene 
and set myself on fire; 

I am buying tea, 

no, no, I am going to put a noose 
around my neck and hang myself; 
I have walked into the room — 

I am drinking coffee, 

I am alive 

I am dying. 
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A TEMPLE 


Is a stone idol 

really made of stone? 
Will it listen quietly — 

to whatever you say? 

No. 

It waits patiently 
wondering 

when you would recognise 
the truth? 

When you would get tired 
of telling lies 

before its silence? 


A stone idol 

waits for you 

to recognise your inner self 

in the solitude of the temple — 
someday you will 

scream your confession. 


Translated by Alok Bhalla 


BA 


JYOTSNA MILAN 


Nani Ba, today I wish I could go away somewhere...far away... 

— Far, you mean Calcutta? To Mausi’s place? 

— No, to nobody’s place. 

— Then? 

— Somewhere far, far away... 

For her Calcutta was not far enough, for she wanted to go 
very far away. Not that she had ever gone to Calcutta or even 
knew exactly how far Calcutta was. Though distance was im- 
portant to her, it was not distance alone that mattered. For Ba, 
going from one house to another — so what if they were 
separated by a thousand kilometers — did not at all amount to 
going far away. 

She looked at Ba. Ba was four feet tall. She was visible all 
at once, completely, whether one gazed from head downwards 
or the other way round. But that day it was as if she had perceived 
Ba for the first time. 

Till that day it had never happened that she had gone to Ba’s 
house and not found her there. Ba would leave the house, 
regularly, once during the day. Every member of the household 
would start the day by going to the temple. Almost every day, 
Mama would carry a jhola before setting out for the temple. 
He would first visit the temple and then buy vegetables on the 
way back. Bapu would set off straight to work after visiting the 
temple. Ba would visit the temple — without any other work 
to attend to. The temples were various. One to the East, one 
towards the West and another to the North. The one located 
in the North was a bit far. Towards the South — that is, to the 
south of the house there was no temple. Though according to 
Ba’s information, in Kaliyug, when dharma would slowly disap- 
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pear in all directions, it would continue to survive only in the 
South (South of the country? Or of the Earth?). 

Ba used to visit the temple closest to the house. This had 
many advantages. She did not have to spend much time going 
there and returning; she could go there alone, though such an 
occasion rarely arose. Also, the presiding deity of this temple 
was Lord Adinath, who was her favourite among the countless 
Kevalis and the few Tirthankars. 

If Ba had a shrine in her own house like Sona Kaki did, she 
would have been deprived of her single outing of the day. Those 
mornings when she was late finishing the household chores, she 
did go to worship at the shrine in Sona Kaki’s house. This meant 
climbing to the first floor of the house. There was an open 
terrace outside Sona Kaki’s house. But it was small. Above her 
house was a larger terrace. When she sometimes found the door 
bolted, Ba would venture to the terrace above Sona Kaki’s house 
to search for Sona Kaki. There the sky would seem close to 
her, because from the window of her own room it looked so 
far away. An open and abundant sky would envelop her from 
all directions. She could not bear to stand there for too long. 
She feared that she would get lost or fall in that vast openness. 
She would quickly descend the stairs, open the latch of the 
garret which was the house of the Lord. Even the four feet tall 
Ba had to bend in order to enter the temple and then she felt 
that, after all, she was not all that small. Standing in that small, 
cell-like room, even she felt a real sense of height. She would 
every now and then extend her hand and touch the ceiling of 
the room. In a house of five large rooms, the smallest had come 
to the Lord’s share. Ba felt extremely secure in that room. No 
scope of either falling or getting lost in that room. Close to her 
were walls, and a little window. No space even for ritual per- 
ambulations. 

Ba would, at the most, spend an hour at the temple and 
return home. That house and Ba were synonymous. If Ba were 
to be taken and left some distance away from the town, she 
would fail to find her own house in the town. Asking somebody 
would have created its own set of problems. She knew Bapu’s 
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name but could not utter it. Neither did she know to write. Yes, 
she could utter Bapu’s father’s name. Secondly, even if she were 
to ask, whom could she have asked, for the streets were full 
only of men, and she observed the veil in respect of all men. 
The women she knew were mostly like herself. They just had 
nothing at all to do with the outside world. 

Among the women Ba was acquainted with, Sona Kaki was 
the only one who went out to the bazaar to do her own shopping. 
She bought her own clothes, bangles, and even jewellery of her 
own choice and liking. Bapu bought not only Ba’s clothes, but 
everything else that she needed. The best clothes and new 
fashionable jewellery. Ba believed that one must wear clothes 
that were liked and chosen by others. After all, others had to 
admire what-one wore. If this logic was followed, then Bapu’s 
clothes should have been bought by Ba or some other member 
of the family. But this was not the case. 

Ba had five or seven such sarees whose colours remained 
unchanged. Otherwise, there were three or four sarees which 
assumed a different colour with every wash, according to the 
seasons. Dark shades in winters — dazzling pink, blue, green, 
and in summers, purple, pearl white or light brown. She had 
been robbed of the pleasure of wearing new and various sarees 
long ago. She was wearing a saree with a red-green print, when 
she had spoken this sentence. 

— Nani Ba, today I wish I could go away somewhere...far 
away... 

She repeated Ba’s sentence to herself and then perceived it 
as if it were inscribed on a black-board. There was one word 
in it — wish. Had Ba herself uttered this word? Or had she 
added this word to the sentence on her own? Till that day she 
had never found evidence of Ba having a purpose, a wish, or a 
desire of her own. She had heard that a human being was the 
product of a number of vestures or sheaths or cases. Like — 
Annamaya Kosha, the material body sustained by food, 
Pranamaya Kosha, living breathing, the vesture of the vital airs, 
Manomaya Kosha, the mental and spiritual vesture, and An- 
andamaya Kosha, the innermost sheath enshrining the soul. Ba 
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is human, so like all humans she also must have been made up 
of these vestures, and therefore one had to believe that she also 
possessed a will, a mind and desires of her own. It was at this 
very moment, and for the first time, that she had discovered 
that Ba possessed these attributes. 

And what a strange wish it was, when Ba did decide to express 
one for the first time — I wish I could go away somewhere...far 
away... — She had expressed this desire at an odd moment. At 
a time, when Bapu, far from allowing anyone to leave the house, 
would prevent people who had come to ask after his health or 
anyone else who was visiting him for some other work, from 
even leaving the room. He had shouted and said, "Watch out...no 
one will leave the house now. Someone might be needed any 
moment". The occasion could be a trip to urinate or defecate. 
Such occasions no doubt arose several times a day and each 
time Bapu would freeze with his gaze anyone leaving the room 
at that moment. He would then roar, "Where are you going, I 
need somebody around. Nobody should stir from here..." He 
was afraid that while pissing...He hoped that in such an even- 
tuality people would help him, save him, revive his sinking pulse. 

She found it difficult to believe that this was the same Bapu, 
who left to his normal self was capable of picking up quarrels 
not merely with human beings but even with ghosts and spirits 
of the nether world. And according to Ba, anyone attempting 
to stop Bapu from beating up somebody or restraining him from 
doing anything would have to be prepared to have his own bones 
broken or his cranium split. A dazzling wide forehead, sharp 
aquiline nose and a rope-like tightly knit body that radiated a 
horse-like glow and energy. His very presence in the house 
deprived others of their voices. 

_ "At this moment nobody will leave the house..." Ba stood 
where she was as if nailed to the ground. It was as if Bapu had 
a premonition of her wish, as if Ba were made of transparent 
glass and Bapu could see every movement going on within her. 
But Bapu was staring at Vitthal, who had half-raised himself to 
leave. With great trepidation, Ba looked at her body which had 
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survived, and behind its solid facade, Ba, along with her desire, 
remained intact. 

What had awakened the desire in Ba to go somewhere far 
from home was what intrigued her. What had happened in this 
interregnum that Ba wanted to go away from here? Ba had 
never stepped foot again in the house from which she had come 
to this house and had spent fifty-five of her sixty-five years here. 
There was no scope for even the thought of returning to her 
mother’s home once she had arrived in this house. Leaving aside 
this house, there was no place on earth where she had spent 
even a single day. Yes, she had been to the hospital at times 
of confinement or an operation. In spite of having nowhere to 
go, she had now chosen to leave this house. She could have 
entertained the possibility of burning herself or drowning in the 
sea Or consuming poison. One could die at home if one decided 
to burn, or consume poison. But drowning in the sea required 
stepping out of the house. 

Ba had been to the sea-shore with Bapu just once and all 
the while she had held his hand, something she had perhaps 
never done before or since, except while going round the ritual 
fire at the time of her marriage. Standing at some distance 
from the shore she felt as if the sand under her feet was giving 
way and she was drowning. She had never seen such a great 
deal of water. The river in the village became a river during 
the rains. Otherwise, it was a small mercy if it remained a pale 
simulation of a river to justify its existence. As long as Ba 
stood in front of the sea, she was assailed by the same fear of 
getting lost or of drowning that she experienced standing on 
Sona Kaki’s terrace and gazing at the sky. There was no cell-like 
room there, only Bapu’s presence. She clutched his hand as if 
she herself was an extension of his hand and nothing in her 
own right. 

It was necessary for her to be alone in the house, if Ba had 
to burn herself. From the very beginning to this day, there had 
been not a single occasion in Ba’s life when she had been alone 
— either at home or outside. In short, there was always someone 
around with her. At times, her husband, at other times, her 
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sister-in-law or brother-in-law and then the children. Everything 
she did was the result of the pressure created by someone else’s 
presence, literally everything from eating to going to bed. Re- 
alizing Ba’s predicament sent a sensation through her body that 
was akin to stepping barefoot on a bunch of earthworms. 

Little Ba’s mattress always remained vacant below and on 
the sides. She had never seen Ba stretch to her full length while 
asleep — that is, whatever little length she possessed. She slept 
shrunk, collecting her arms and feet together, her body contorted 
into a ball-like object. During hot days she might douse her 
blouse with water, but would invariably sleep covered and 
hidden. According to Ba, to stretch to one’s full length and 
sleep was to sleep unconscious, unaware. And, a woman should 
always remain alert, whether asleep or awake. A single moment 
could bring about the dissolution of the world, as well as herald 
the coming of a lover. "Don’t be unaware, don’t be..." So not 
only did Ba always live with someone or the other, she also 
remained alert every single moment of her life. 

If the wish to die had awakened inside her, eating poison 
would have been the only viable and easy way for Ba. But the 
fact that is most interesting is that such a wish never arose. 
Even if it did, Ba thought of it as impossible, as much out of 
bounds as her other wishes. She did not entertain the wish to 
die even when she came here, married at the age of ten. From 
that day till she was twenty-two, that is till the time her two 
daughters were six and seven years old, every night, without fail, 
with metronomic regularity, she was beaten without clothes on, 
on her bare body. But in all those years she could not bring 
herself to accept that her brother had improper relations with 
her. This long nourished writhing worm had been planted in 
Bapu’s mind by a distant cousin only playfully and Bapu had, 
at every cost, kept it alive and cherished it as if it was the only 
truth in the world that had to be saved from extinction. 

Till then Ba had only known that she was like mother, like 
Bitto Dai, not like father or her brothers; also, that this was not 
her home. One day she would go to her own house and that 
day would be the day of real salvation for her parents. 
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And, truly, by the time she was hardly ten, she set off to go 
to her own house. Once she left, she did not turn back even 
once to look at the house she had left. Had she done so, then 
perhaps she would have had to return and live among strangers 
in a house that was not her own. But nothing of this sort 
happened, and Ba safely reached her own home. 

Ba’s in-laws did not live in that house and though her 
brothers-in-law and sisters-in-law were around, they lived in 
another room on another floor of the same building. The door 
of the one-roomed house used to remain open all day long so 
that anyone could come in and leave at will. The house initially 
consisted of one room: a long lane and in its interior, a five- 
floored building and on the first floor of that building, it was 
the last room. Later, an adjacent room was added. In every 
room there was scope of building a small kitchen and of finding 
space for storing water and washing. 

When the house spread to two rooms, then the kitchen got 
absorbed in one room, while the other room was used exclusively 
for sitting or sleeping. Ba had lived in this two-roomed house | 
for fifty-five years. One window of the two in the first room, 
though protected on other floors by three walls and an enclosure, 
opened in the direction of the open-from-above public dustbin. 
Hence was cursed into mostly remaining shut. Opposite the 
second window, at a distance of about seven feet, stood another 
building of the same width and dimensions as this one. From 
the window’s right hand corner the right flap of the window in 
the opposite building was visible and from the left hand corner 
a little fragment of the sky. Neither the Sun nor the Moon could 
stay on for long in that paltry sky. That is why the kitchen 
enjoyed ten minutes of sunlight during the day, but only in 
summers: in winters not even that. The other room, in fact, had 
three windows, but again one of them opened in the direction 
of the dustbin and the other two opposite buildings. Rows of 
tall buildings stood on both sides of that narrow lane. Two walls 
mine, two yours. Four walls mine, or all the four not yours. 
There were few houses those days that could claim for them- 
selves all four walls. Stuck to one another, glued together as if 
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even buildings did not have the courage to stand on their own. 
The houses opposite these windows were just a short distance 
away, about twenty to thirty feet. Moonlight fell for a few 
moments on the parapet and every full-moon night, Ba would 
put her hands out in the little enclosure outside the window 
and thread a needle to test her eyesight. From beginning to 
end, Bapu lived in this very house. He neither wished to leave, 
nor did he allow anyone else to leave. But this time Ba wanted 
to go. The house had just one door and opened right at the 
front. Bapu’s bed was arranged close to the wall next to this 
door. The moment Ba was about to leave the room, even if it 
was just a trip to the toilet, Bapu would ask, "Where are you 
going?" Even though he knew that Ba never went anywhere 
other than to the temple. Besides, there was no place, anyway, 
that Ba could have gone to and stayed. 

She looked at Ba once again, as if she had seen her for the 
first time. 

— Ba, don’t you have a brother or a sister? 

— How does it matter whether I do, or I don’t? There was 
an older brother. A younger sister. A year younger than me. I 
was ten, she was nine. Both of us were married together at the 
same time, at the same ceremony. 

— Would you be able to recognize your brother? 

— How would I be able to recognize him? That would have 
been possible only if I had seen him. When I got married he 
was twelve; now he must be seventy-five, eighty. 

— Which means you never went back, ever, to your mother’s 
house? 3 

— No. When was I allowed to go? He used to say, if you 
want to go, go with pleasure, but then do not return again. How 
could I have gone under such circumstances? People say, that 
brother of mine, he died when he was forty-five. The one who 
was born after I got married. 

— You never saw your father and mother again? 

— Saw no one. Once I got a whiff of the news of the death 
of this brother. Then, he dressed me in a brocade sari and took 
me for a stroll in front of their house. It is possible that someone 
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might have seen me then. I saw no one. Not even my childhood 
home. 

Those days Bapu had been confined to bed for a year. 
Sandwiched as it was between tall buildings, nevertheless, a 
little natural light did seep into that house. But it was almost 
impossible for fresh air to gain entry. There was nothing for 
miles in the name of greenery, except a few pots placed on 
window-sills or pipal saplings that had grown, penetrating the 
walls. 

Despite the lack of fresh air, there was at least the breeze 
from the fan, but Bapu could not stand it. That is why Ba’s 
fanning Bapu with a hand-held fan was justified, especially when 
he was asleep. No matter what hour of day or night. Ba was 
never able to decide whether the morning or the evening should 
be considered to be a part of the day or a part of the night. 
God forbid if it was a moment at night, for if the moment of 
Ba’s falling asleep and Bapu’s waking up coincided, then there 
was no saving Ba from Bapu’s everyday parroting of the well- 
worn phrase — All day long you whore, you good-for-snothing, 
and you sleep contentedly at night! What need does she have 
of me now... 

If Bapu woke up and found that Ba wasn’t asleep, he would 
find her resting with the fan on her lap and gazing at the darkness 
outside the window. He would suddenly feel scared, as if Ba’s 
statue was seated there and she herself had gone away some- 
where. He would, with a start, shake her with both hands, 
"Kunthi...Kunthi..." Just she had been gazing at the dark, Ba 
would look at Bapu, lift the fan from her lap and start turning it. 


Translated by Jyotirmaya Sharma 


THE TANNER’S YARD 
-DEEPAK SHARMA 


Our family owned the town’s oldest tannery. It had a large 
backyard. 

We dealt in leather. 

We bought the hides of dead animals and sold cured leather. 

The business was good. 

Carts rumbled in and out of our yard, at all hours of the day. 
Throughout the day men could be seen either unloading dusty 
hides off carts or loading them with stacks of tanned leather. 

Our house, a two storied affair, was above the main gate of 
the tannery. The stairway descended to the road. The women 
and children of the house were not supposed to enter either 
the shop or the yard. | 

Father had married a second time. My brother and I were 
born of his first wife. Father married his second wife after our 
mother died. 

Our step-mother gave birth to three children. Only the son 
survived. 

My step-brother was the darling of his mother. She loved 
him dearly. Her behaviour towards me was alright. But she 
couldn’t stand my brother. 

My brother had always been cantankerous. He loved to bandy 
words and to pick up fights. He would bicker with us children, 
and even argue with father. And father never said anything to 
him. If my step-brother and I didn’t go to school or study or 
press his feet at night, father would give us a tongue-lashing; 
but if my brother played hookey for days in a row, father kept 
quiet. 

The secret was revealed to us suddenly. 
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My brother kept pigeons. He had failed twice in the seventh 
standard and had no intention of sitting for the exam again that 
year. 

The pigeons were kept on the roof. 

Attracted by the pieces of flesh and hide, kites and crows 
hovered above our roof. 

For this reason the pigeons were kept in a box. It was a huge 
box. The pigeons slept in pigeon holes at one end of the box. 
In the remaining space they flew, pecked at grains of millet, 
drank water, strutted around and cooed. 

My brother would go to see the pigeons as soon as he woke 
up, with a notebook in hand. In his notebook, he kept an account 
of the names of the pigeons, their eggs and chicks, and the 
number of days it took for the eggs to hatch. 

My step-brother and I often followed my brother upto the 
roof. We would then be charged with the responsibility of 
fetching water for the pigeons. Our brother would give us a 
bucket and we would scamper to the water-pump downstairs. 
In the fifties, when we were children, there was only one 
water-pump and it was in the yard downstairs. 

That summer, we had to fill two buckets for the house before 
we were allowed to fill one bucket with cold water for the 
pigeons and carry it up to the terrace. 

"What did you write today?" we would ask curiously, handing 
the bucket to our brother. 

"Nothing," our brother would reply, evasively. We would gaze 
despondently at the pigeons. 

One morning my step-brother started the conversation him- 
self, "The big hen-pigeon is sick today." 

"Let us see!" My step-brother and I were excited. 

"Be careful," my brother said, as he put the sick hen-pigeon 
in my hands. 

My step-brother’s eye rested on a big, healthy pigeon. 

"Can I hold it?" my step-brother begged. 

"This one is tricky, it can fly out of your hands just like that." 

"IT will hold it very carefully." 

My brother’s apprehension proved right. 
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My step-brother had just about caught the pigeon when it 
wriggled out of his hands and flew to the parapet. 

My brother dashed after it. Unaware of the danger, the pigeon 
flitted from one parapet to the other teasing my brother. 

A huge kite swooped down on the pigeon and carried it off 
in its claws. ) 

My brother hit the kite with a stone. It staggered for a second 
then continued its flight faster than before. 

The pigeon and the kite vanished into the distance. 

Mad with rage, my brother caught hold of my step-brother 
and started thrashing him. 

Scared, my step-brother shouted for his mother. 

Our step-mother arrived at once. 

"Leave him," she screamed, "I shall call your father. He will 
slit your throat and throw your body into that tank." 

"Which tank?" My brother let go of my step-brother and 
turned towards our step-mother. 

"Oh! I don’t know, how am I to know?" Our step-mother’s 
face went ashen. 

At the other end of the yard there were two large tanks. The 
raw hides were soaked in a solution of salt, ammonia and sulphur 
in one tank, and the tanned hides were washed in the other. 

"Why don’t you say something now?" My brother laughed, 
"Why are you quiet?" 

"Come." Our step-mother put her arms around my step- 
brother. 

"I know everything,” my brother laughed again, "but I am not 
afraid of anyone. I suckled at the breast of a tigress, not at that 
of a blind bat hanging upside-down..." 

"Whom did you call a bat?" Our step-mother spluttered with 


e. 

oT called a bat, a bat," my brother spat in her direction. "He 
threw two of your daughters into the tank and you didn’t react. 
My tigress mother died fighting. As long as she lived no one 
dared to strangle her daughter..." 
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"You two come with me." Put out of countenance, our step- 
mother looked at me. "I have bought some jilebis for breakfast 
today." 

I tienda jilebis, but I held the sick hen-pigeon tightly in my 
hands. 

"You go," my step-brother said, as he freed himself from his 
mother, "we shall come down soon." 

"Alright," my step-mother said as she turned to go. "But come 
soon. The jilebis are getting cold." 

"Why were the girls thrown into the tank?" I stood close to 
my brother — real close. 

"Because they were girls." 

"Is it bad to be a girl?" my step-brother asked. 

“Our father thinks there are difficulties involved in bringing 
up girls." 

"What difficulties?" 

“Money. One has to spend a lot to get them married." 

"But we have loads of money," I said. , 

"Exactly, because there is money, it has to be saved," my 
brother laughed. 

"How did mother die?" I asked. I knew nothing about my 
mother. There wasn’t even a photograph of her in the house. 

"There was a struggle about the little girl. Father beat her, 
but she was brave. She struggled against father as bravely as 
she could, but he was stronger. He stuffed her dupatta down 
her throat and she died." 

"You didn’t do anything?" 

"I tried. I scratched and pinched his arms and his back, I 
even bit his legs, but then he punched my face so hard that my 
teeth rattled..." 

"Didn’t the police arrest father?" 

"No, nobody called the police." 

"What was she like?" I was curious. 

"She liked beads. She made bead toys. I used to bring her 
beads from the market." 

"Did she love birds?" my step-brother asked. "All those toys 
are birds." There were toys in all the niches of the house. 
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"Yes, she made cocks, parrots and pigeons. Her favourites 
were pigeons. She used to say that pigeons are intelligent and 
loyal...She knew so many stories about pigeons..." 

"I want to hear those stories," I said. 

"Me too," my step-brother said. 

"But she hated leather passionately. She spat all the time and 
said that the stink of leather had pierced her heart." 

"l don’t like leather either," my step-brother said. 

"When I am older, I’ll leave this yard," my brother smiled. 
"Tll go away, to some other town and set-up a bead factory 
there..." 


None of us ate jilebis that day. 


Translated by Madhu B. Joshi 


THE SONG OF P. SUNDARAM 
SARA RAI 


Sundaram tried to sing but his voice seemed to sink into the 
depths of his body, as though the notes had disappeared into a 
well. He gave it another try and this time his voice acquired 
the sound of a low buzzing. No matter what he did, the song 
just echoed in there; he simply couldn’t sing it. Sundaram fell 
silent. The melody had been trapped inside him for so long. It 
would begin to play suddenly, quite without warning, and it did 
not seem to make a difference whether he was sitting around 
with nothing to do or was busy. There it would arise again, with 
a slow, measured and confident rhythm. It was a simple tune; 
nothing complicated about it, and he felt sure that he could 
hum it if he really tried. How he would have loved to capture 
those elusive notes, to spin from them a shining web of sound! 
But the same thing happened again and again. The glittering 
notes slipped away into the darkness like so many iridescent 
fish, leaving Sundaram as vexed as he had been before. His 
gaze wandered to the window; the curtains were made out of 
coarse, cheap cloth with a pattern of fish. Fish again, thought 
Sundaram. The fish at the edge of the curtain had been cut 
Short in the act of swimming. For a moment, Sundaram expe- 
rienced their disappointment at having to stop midstream. Not 
that he was unfamiliar with that sense of frustration. 

He got up with a jerk, as though by getting up so suddenly 
he’d be able to shake off that feeling of futility; leave it on the 
chair, writhing. He moved the curtain aside and stood in front 
of the window. Evening was slowly settling over the city beyond 
the windowpane; a deep purple summer evening. The heat inside 
was suffocating, as though thousands of invisible creatures were 
breathing in there. Sundaram opened the window and air, cool 
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as silk, rushed in. It must have rained in the hills beyond. 
Sundaram’s mustache quivered slightly at the touch of the 
breeze; his mustache that resembled the wing of an old bird. 
He produced a half-burnt cigarette from his shirt pocket and a 
box of matches from the pocket of his worn-out trousers. 
Sheltering the lighted match against the breeze, he waited for 
the flame to stop flickering. He pulled deeply at the cigarette 
and resumed gazing out of the window. What does an aging 
lonely man think of, standing at a window at dusk? 

Purple light spread into the distance outside Sundaram’s 
window. For a while, he had the illusion that the evening wasn’t 
moving over the city; rather, that the houses had created their 
own shadows, that each roof had pulled a dark mantle over 
itself. He stood there trying to solve the mystery. Was the 
evening swallowing the houses or was it the houses that spilt 
out into the darkness? He could not reach a decision. Sundaram 
wasn’t thinking of much; in fact, he wasn't thinking at all. He 
allowed the colours of the evening to suffice him, to dance in 
the mirror deep within. The setting sun glanced off the win- 
dowpane and Sundaram saw himself reflected in the glass. Salt 
and pepper hair, full lips tinged with blue that betrayed an 
inveterate smoking habit, large eyes with tiredness and boredom 
manifest in them. They returned his gaze sorrowfully. Sundaram 
could still hear the song inside him, but this time he did not 
let himself be lured by the mirage and continued to stare out 
of the window. Sundaram often stood at the door or window, 
letting the silence settle deep within him. He felt restful standing 
thus, looking out. He liked to see houses around him, people 
moving about, the children playing. It was a sort of luxury; the 
extravagance of spending time like money, without bothering 
about accounts. The kind of life that he led, much of it spent 
in the office, allowed him this recreation only in the evening. 

He got out of bed in the morning with the thought of going 
to the office on his mind. The distance between home and office 
seemed enormous and just the idea of crossing it tired him. At 
first, he used to go by bus. Often he’d have to stand the whole 
way but occasionally he’d be lucky enough to get a seat. Soon, 
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however, he bought a secondhand scooter from a friend at work. 
It was a rickety old thing but it still got him to the office, allowing 
him to leave home at eight-thirty instead of eight o’clock. The 
invincible determination with which he advanced along the 
crowded street could only have been matched by that of an ant. 
He had to confront petrol fumes and noise all the way. When 
he reached the office, finally, he was immediately faced with 
the prospect of signing files; dozens of them. The sea of files 
had been swelling for years, inundating one desk, then a second 
and a third. It hadn’t spared Sundaram’s desk either. Bent over 
the files, Sundaram became just another head; it would have 
been difficult to tell him apart from the rest. No sooner had 
one file left his desk than many others descended upon it. He 
signed them without much ado... P. Sundaram, P. Sundaram, P. 
Sundaram. Sometimes, he imagined his signature stretching in 
a straight line over thirty years. The line grew longer and longer 
and its irrevocable advance kept the song caged in Sundaram’s 
heart, the song that yearned to be free. 

Sundaram’s day went in finishing office work. And each day 
seemed identical to the one that had just gone by. The date 
changed, no doubt, but it felt as if it was the same day happening 
over and over again. Sundaram was tired. He couldn’t stand the 
sight of those files any more. He’d just glance at them in a 
cursory fashion and sign them quickly. Not that this diminished 
his sense of being burdened. When he gave it a thought, it 
seemed to him that his life had gone by just like that, occupied 
with such triviality. He felt he had travelled a long way, but 
when he looked back on the terrain he had covered, he found 
only a desert. Just miles and miles of sand stretching into the 
distance, without a trace of water. However, his perspective on 
things changed when he stood at the window in the evening. 
For no obvious reason, he’d begin to feel lighthearted. All was 
right with the world, there was nothing that needed to be done 
and he could relax, without even the necessity to think. Time 
seemed to melt into a pool of purple air and he would immerse 
himself in it with joy, letting the breeze caress his body; his 
rusty body in which the song was imprisoned; the song that 
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longed to leap into the sunlight like a fountain, to cast its 
glittering notes into the sky. 

Sundaram scrutinised the neighbourhood visible from the 
window. His house was the last on the street. Years ago, when 
he had first rented it, his house was the only one on it. Wilderness 
had spread for miles beyond it. He had felt a strange fear at 
night, when the wind stumbled across this barrenness. He had 
imagined all kinds of voices carried on the wind. Then, slowly, 
the place got inhabited. Now he could see hundreds of houses 
sprouting like colourful mushrooms from the soil. He could see 
pink, green and yellow houses now, but most of them were still 
white. From the second storey where he stood, Sundaram could 
see roofs of varying heights, open windows, closed doors. Clothes 
were drying on a terrace and pigeons sat motionless on the 
clothes-line, as white and silent as snow. Sharma and his wife 
were watching a ‘movie’ from the balcony of the pink house in 
front. The balcony was long and narrow, and the couple would 
often sit one behind the other, watching the scene in the street. 
There they were again today. Sundaram’s landlord had been 
trying to evict him for years. The new rent of the place would 
be exorbitant — many times the token money paid by Sundaram. 
He allowed this fact to disturb him occasionally. But just now 
he was engrossed in watching the world around him. 

Sundaram’s nostrils got the scent of wet earth, as after a 
sudden shower. He bent forward a little and peered down. At 
the Bagchis next door, a small girl was watering the garden. She 
held one end of a black hose-pipe whose other end was attached 
to a faucet. A jubilant stream of water gushed out from the 
hose onto the plants. The girl placed a hand on the mouth of 
the hose and water splashed out in the shape of a rainbow, 
leaping towards the crimson and gold speckled plants in the far 
corner. The afternoon sun would have created the colours of 
the rainbow in the water, Sundaram thought. 

Was this girl a new servant of the Bagchis? Every six or 
eight months, the Bagchis would get a girl or boy from Calcutta 
to work for them. They did not trust the folk here. But why 
should anyone have servants at all? Sundaram found the very 
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idea of servants humiliating. And then this girl was just a child, 
no more than ten or twelve years old. She wore a crumpled red 
frock and Sundaram could see a line of dirt etched on her neck 
even from up there, where he stood. She obviously. liked her 
work. She’d play games with the plants; bathe the green balls 
of the summer cypress or tantalise the blossom laden bela shrubs 
by watering the bed just short of them. She sprayed the lawn 
and a smell of fresh watermelon rose from it. She seemed to 
be humming a tune, her lips moving slowly. Sundaram remem- 
bered his song with a pang. Oh that song! Just then the girl 
looked up and smiled at him. White teeth flashed out on her 
dark face. Sundaram felt a stab of envy and grew irritated with 
himself. Could this little girl, away from home and forced to 
work at such a tender age, possibly be an object of envy? 
Somebody called her from inside the house and she ran off, 
dropping the hose. 

Sundaram stood there, undecided. He considered the idea 
of walking to the park. The oldies must be there just now. Old 
men, sometimes old couples, who went to the park every evening 
and sat around in groups, discussing their ailments or their 
children. Sundaram felt a sense of suffocation when he met 
them. In a few years he’d be like them, too. He hadn’t married, 
though for no special reason; it just happened that way. Some- 
times he regretted it. At least there would have been somebody 
to talk to. But what was the point of going over all that now? 
Besides, there was much to be said in favour of staying single. 

After postponing the decision for a while, Sundaram wan- 
dered out. The street was quiet. Apart from a few children 
playing hopscotch, there was no one about. Sundaram walked 
past, paying no attention to them. He had almost made it to 
the park when he spotted Shastri coming towards him, hair 
slicked back with oil, dressed in a dhoti and kurta. He didn’t 
seem headed for any particular destination, judging by the way 
he walked. He sauntered, rather, as though he had surrendered 
himself to the wind, take him where it would. 

Sundaram’s footsteps suddenly faltered. Should he dive into 
the bylane and so avoid running into Shastri? Shastri would 
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invariably say to him, "Arre Sundaramji, one never gets to see 
you. Where do you keep hiding?" Then he would continue to 
talk shop and Sundaram wouldn’t be rid of him for the next 
half an hour. Faced with Shastri, Sundaram retired deeper into 
his shell. But the next minute he felt ashamed of himself. The 
way he was going, the circle of his friends would shrink rapidly. 
He felt he was entering a tunnel, quite alone. Shastri had come 
up close to him now, but his response to Sundaram’s uncertain 
smile was not the usual one. 

"Namaskar! How are you?" he asked, and then moved on. 

This was odd, Sundaram thought and pondering over this 
aberration in Shastri’s behaviour, he walked quite a distance. 
Sutely Shastri hadn’t come to know what Sundaram really 
thought of him? No, it was more likely that he had been in a 
hurry. Not that he seemed to be in haste, the way he ambled 
along. What, then, was the matter? Sundaram racked his brain 
to find an answer to the question troubling him, and thus 
engrossed, he did not notice that he had left the park far behind 
and was now walking in quite a different direction, on a narrow 
strip of road. Soon straw hutments came into view. The huts 
nestled close to each other and some had curtains made from 
old saris hanging at the door. Naked children played in the dust. 
People sat on wooden benches in front of a tea-shop, talking 
to each other. There was a cycle shop under a babul tree, a few 
yards ahead of the tea-stall. That’s if it could be called a shop, 
its only claim to the name being a few worn cycle tyres strung 
up on a low hanging branch of the babul tree, a couple of rubber 
tubes soaking in a basin of water and a cycle pump that lay near 
the tree trunk. The shopkeeper was smoking a bidi outside his 
hut. 

Sundaram pricked up his ears as he wandered down the road. 
He could hear someone singing. It was a mellifluous voice, 
flowing like a clear stream, quite without hesitation. It quivered 
a fraction on the highest note, then dropped smoothly, as though 
somebody had run down the stairs. It was a familiar film song, 
one that Sundaram knew quite well, but in the uninhibited style 
of singing it seemed quite new, such as Sundaram had never 
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heard before. He looked around eagerly but did not spot anybody 
at once. Then, a little way down the road, Sundaram noticed a 
boy about ten or eleven years old. He was running at full speed, 
spinning a metal tyre rim down the road. The song poured from 
the boy’s throat with a joyful simplicity matching that of the 
tyre rim dancing before him. The melody seemed to glance off 
the metal, its sparkling notes imparting a shine to it. The song 
had a quickness too, as though compelled to flow forward by 
the force of its own passion. 

It filled Sundaram’s heart with an obscure longing and a sort 
of anguished joy. It was as though the entire restlessness of life 
was centred in that song. He stood there fascinated. The boy 
disappeared into the hut that probably belonged to the owner 
of the cycle stall. Maybe he was the man’s son. 

Sundaram turned to go home. More than ever before, he 
had the feeling that he would never sing. The art of singing was 
one that he had forgotten long ago. Of course, he could stand 
at his window at dusk and dream. 


Translated by the Author 


FIVE POEMS 
GAGAN GILL 


MIGRAINE — 2 


There is a mound of dry grief 
inside the skull 

Sometimes the blood river swells 
to dampen it 

An old ache returns 


This is an insistence 

between body and soul 

between soul and the creator of its grief 
to puncture the blister 

hidden in a corner 


God doesn’t want any meddling 

in His Maya 

When man keeps his grief a secret 
under a suitcase 

He swells the blood river 

to touch this secret 

as it were the dry mound 


It is for man now 
to save himself 
from God’s anxiety 
from God’s grace 


Translated by the Poet with Nancy Postero 
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MIGRAINE — 4 


Sorrow is a glittering but counterfeit coin. Most people anxious 
about its validity, cash it as soon as they can. But, sometimes 
someone saves it till the end. The moment it comes into the 
hands of someone like that, God follows him like a spy. In this 
long hide-and-seek, God tempts him in many ways. So much 
so the coin sometimes almost slips through his fingers. 


When man is in great danger, he makes a pillow inside his skull, 
concealed from God, so he. may keep the coin under it. 


It is this pillow some people call migraine. 


Translated by the Poet with Nancy Postero 


THE WALL BEFORE THE EYES 


Before the eyes there’s a wall 
behind the wall a well 

on the edge of the well is moss 
beneath the moss wet soil 
stuck in the soil is a root 


In the root a dream takes shape 


Translated by Vinay and Arpana Dharwadkar 


NEARING THE HANGMAN’S NOOSE- 


Nearing the hangman’s noose 
What is the first man thinking? 
He is thinking couldn’t he 
Also have been the last man. 
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Walking towards the rope 
Suddenly, he attains freedom 
From the terror of death. 


Suddenly, free of attachment and illusion 
Just one thing remains with him 

His envy — 

Of the last man. 

Infinite envy. 

Arriving at the end 

He turns for the first time and looks 

At the last man. 

As though assuring with his own end 
This last man’s end as well. 


In a helpless dark instant 
Could anyone do anything else? 


Translated by Madhu B. Joshi and Arlene Zide 


* One early morning in January ’89, in a Punjab village, five persons were 
forced to come out of their houses. Later they were found hanging in 
the fields. 


LOVE — NOVEMBER, 1984 


In her love making, she grieves 
In her grief, she makes love. 


In her love making she gives him a name 
The one she gives the name is an illusion 
Maya, whose desire moves in her sleep. 


She knows, in the end 
Whatever name she calls him by 
Each name will only be an empty space. 


_ Making love she thinks 
She is safe in her obliviousness 
In her longing, in her selfishness 
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She does not remember that 

The one she desires 

Is just a fistful of bones. 

Bones that come out of the crematorium 
In just five minutes. 


Making love, she breathes 
In his flesh, his marrow, his soul. 


Somewhere here was his soul. 
Would she ever find it 
In this fistful of bones? 


Each time in fear 

She holds him tightly to her 

Each time he slips out from her arms 
Into the fire. 


In her love making. 
In her grief. 


Translated by J.P. Das, Arlene Zide and Madhu B. Joshi 


THREE POEMS 
TEJI GROVER 


SONGS OF SEPARATION — 2 


Our friends often ask me — 
now that it’s a thousand days and one — 


if f still think of you 

I know 

I only know the drop of sweat 
trickling behind my ear 

at the moment 

I don’t know, Babu 


if it is the fatigue of their question 
or my fever coming down 


SONGS OF SEPARATION — 3 


I am not in your dreams 
silly 

I am sitting 

on this mat 

and carefully 

licking pickle 

off my fingers 

I am not on the mat 
silly 

but am sleeping 

on a swinging cot 
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so close to you 

that when your stomach rumbles 
I think it is mine 

Pll be here till dawn 

silly 

if you breathe out 

my eyelids become wet 


My rough fingers 

caress your eyes 

heavy with sleep 

but you don’t open them 
even for a moment 
throughout the night 


Pll leave now 

silly 

before you wake up 

the morning light has washed my eyes 


If you touch the pitcher 

you'll know 

that I had come 

I had come like a burning arrow through the dark 


And thirsted all night. 


SONGS OF SEPARATION — 4 


I know you also remember 

the times when you wore my clothes 
and I yours 

there were some clothes 

which you and I wore at different times 
do you remember that check shirt 
whose sleeves were too long for me 
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a —C—CS—=SCeaaaeeeeel 


anyway 

now you stand 

before a tall oval mirror 

wearing the long yellow frock of my childhood 
and gaze 

sadly 

into my dream 


How you wish to embroider the frock in the mirror! 
Keeping track of the white waves of thread . 

you hold the needle weaving 

patterns on the top left of my frock 

the needle I see is liquid 

and the stitch not so simple as it seems 

(I learnt it when I was in grade four) 


I appear behind you 

and look at 

the delicate work 

of your warm brown fingers 


was I away for so long 
so long 

that you embroidered 
seven pretty vines 


your eyes only follow the thread in the mirror 
and wordlessly hum a single tune in your heart 
this is such a place 

where I can’t remember you 

and now I am here 

here to stay, Bubna 


you utter my name, 


Bubna, 
as you cut the thread with your teeth 


and the mirror slides 
into my room 
on the wall facing me 
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now I am before you 
and standing behind me 
you are gazing into the mirror 


this is such a place 

just such a place 

where I can remember you 

and say that I’m here to forget you 
I too am here to stay 


it does not surprise me 
that in the mirror 
you look just like my brother. 


Translated by Alok Bhalla and the Poet 


FIVE POEMS 
KATYAYANI 


BE AFRAID OF THIS WOMAN 


This woman 
knows everything 
about the cage 
about the net 
about concentration camps 
ask her. 


Ask her about the cage 
she will tell you 
about the thrill 

of flying 

through the vast blue sky. 

Ask her about the net 
and she will tell you 

about her dream 

of drowning 

in the deep sea. 


Talk to her about concentration _— 
and she will begin 
to sing a song 
of love. 


She is a strange paradox 
understand her. 
Be afraid of this woman. 
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IF A WOMAN DISAPPEARS INTO LANGUAGE THEN... 


One day 

for no reason 

she 

ran away playfully 
and disappeared into language. 
Hid in it. 
That day 
dictators couldn’t sleep. 
That day 
poets couldn’t play 
with words 
smouldering with fire. 
Language lay silent all night. 
Someone played 
an angry tune 
on the rudra-veena. 
Only children played 

fearlessly 

in the streets! 


A WOMAN WHO THINKS IN SOLITUDE 


To breathe in peace 

she 

summons her solitude. 
She touches her solitude 
talks to it 

lives it 

sips it silently. 


One day 
she doesn’t speak to her solitude 
doesn’t try to share 
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her sorrow, 
only thinks. 
The moment 
she begins to think 
in solitude, 
before she arrives at any conclusion 
she is declared 

to be 

dangerous! 


A PRAYER 


God! 

Give me a chance to speak the truth 
so I can feel proud, 

grant me one golden occasion 

to offer charity. 

Give me food, O God, 

sustain me 

so I can worship you. 


Send a few paupers to my gate 


_ 1 long to feed the hungry. 


God, grant me guineas of gold 

so I can give alms. 

God, grant me a faithful wife, an obedient son, 
a worthy brother and a virtuous neighbour. 
God, grant me a happy life 

so that when I am old 

I can worry about my salvation. 


God, 

my soul is in agony 

it wants to do penance, 
grant me a woman 

so I can sin! 
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YOU CAN’T BE SAVED 


Stupid uncivilized woman! 

How can anyone save you? 

You haven’t even heard of 

Amrita Sher-Gil, 

with great difficulty 

all you have learnt is 

that Indira Gandhi was the queen of this nation! 
(even that doesn’t inspire you) 

You are as stupid and as uncivilized 

as you always were. 

You don’t even know about P.T. Usha, 

and you think 

Margaret Alva is a figment of the imagination. 
You don’t know ‘ABCD’ 

How will you read Manushi! 


How can anyone save you — 

I am very worried about you! 

I am fed up with you. 

What can I do with you? 

O God! 

why couldn’t you give me a woman 
I could help? 

This woman can only cook 

and breed children. 

How can she be liberated? 


Translated by Alok Bhalla 


THE BRIDGE 
RAJEE SETH 


When he stepped out of the cabin, he was speechless. What 
had the architect just offered him? "You must supervise the 
construction of the over-bridge at the Chiragh Delhi crossing. 
I have especially requested that you be assigned the job," the 
architect had said. 

Kartar Singh was shaken. The architect was very new and 
quite young — he did not know much about Kartar Singh’s past. 
For him, Kartar Singh was simply an older, dependable col- 
league, who was indulgent towards the inexperienced young 
architect in the office, and watched over him like a father. 

"Aren’t you happy? It’s such an important project..." 

"Yes! Yes! I am very happy. Work is work," Kartar Singh 
raised his hand to touch his turban gently."If there is no urgency, 
I will go and finish the pending work before coming to look 
at the plans." 

The surprised architect watched Kartar Singh’s receding back. 
But Kartar Singh did not visit the work site. Astride on his 
scooter, he raced around aimlessly. He didn’t want to visit the 
Chiragh Delhi crossing even though he was known to be obses- 
sive about studying the sites he was assigned to work on. 

"I just map things on paper, but you can make the stones 
sing," the architect used to say to Kartar Singh. 

"Hardly! I’m just an unskilled worker, who slowly grew along 
with his work because growing happens in spite of oneself," 
Kartar had replied gently. He was not one who sought praise. 
Things had to be solid all the way to merit praise. Had he had 
the chance to study, perhaps he would have been in the 
architect’s place today. But the opportunities were never there. 
Now he was what he was. Why wear a borrowed crown? 
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After he had exhausted himself by driving around aimlessly, 
he found himself at the corner of Panchsheel, standing on the 
dirt track near a large storm-drain through which the reeking 
waters flowed with a vengeance. He hadn’t been there for a 
long time because he had always tried to avoid it. He had always 
found ways of staying away from the Chiragh Delhi crossing. 

And what did avoiding a crossing mean? It meant that four 
roads as well as all those roads connected to them were out of 
bounds. Only an over-bridge could help one to pass over a 
cross-road and yet avoid it. It was, however, pointless to shun 
that place — a meaningless act of defiance. Had the Benevolent 
Guru willed it differently, what cause would there have been 
for all this in the first place? His young, spirited Babla would 
never have come home a corpse. His body lacerated...his chest 
crushed. A streak of blood from the corner of one still eye. 
Stone and body...when these unequal elements collide, it’s always 
the body which is beaten, broken, destroyed. What can stones 
lose when their whole life is spent under steam-rollers and 
coal-tar? 

Fear flashed through him. As if someone had clutched his 
heart suddenly. There had been so many amongst the mourners, 
who had told stories of tragedies very much like that of Babla’s 
death. Kartar Singh had just stared at them. Why were they still 
living? What a callous animal the fool called man was! 

Not that he didn’t realise there were many perilous things 
in life. Someone was killed, another was trapped, someone else 
was destroyed and yet another was ruined. Invisible hands 
inflicted wounds everywhere. But trying to find tragedies which 
were equal to his own loss was repugnant. Whose baggage of 
pain was greater — was that the measure of life? Suddenly a 
green van shot past him without waiting for the signal. He 
started. Where was he? Near the Chiragh Delhi cross-road? 
A cross-road or a murder site? 

Now there was a canopy for a traffic policeman in the middle 
of the cross-road. Modi Industries — he read on its display 
platform. So this was a gift from the Modis? Nearby, the 
foundation stone for the Modi Hospital had just been laid. 
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Obviously, all the roads would now be upgraded. After all, now 
it was a question of so many rich lives. They had already started 
to increase the number of street lights at the cross-roads. 

With the policeman’s platform, the crossing suddenly looked 
well organised. Earlier, one couldn’t tell where the boundary 
of the road began. Now, it wasn’t possible for a bus, hurtling 
down from any direction, to storm its way through a person’s 
body and soul. 

Kartar knew that after Babla’s death, his capacity to think 
straight had been affected. He had been a God-fearing, humble 
man and Providence had put him through such a heartless test! 
All his forbearance had peeled, like paint off an old wall. Oh 
yes! The magnanimity of the Modis should be blessed and must 
abound. People should live...flourish, wanton roads should be 
chained into the order of cross-roads! 

He tried to control himself, but something moist trickled 
down his nose. Whatever the temptation, he did not want to 
succumb to weakness, he must control himself. 

He could see that on the road to Defence Colony a huge 
median had been erected. Cleanly dividing the road into two, 
the division looked like a ’U’ from where he stood. The iron 
rod in the middle, which had once prevented Babla’s body from 
being dragged further through the crossing, had been removed. 

"God! What a broken body and he is still breathing,” a 
horrified whisper had followed them down the corridors of the 
hospital. Kartara had wanted to turn around and slap that man. 
Couldn’t he see the tensile brawn of the body...would it just 
slide down the steps of life so easily? And what of the quality 
of his parent’s... 

He was shaken. It felt as if the wind had grown talons which 
were raking his ribs. 

Perhaps he should go home for some time. Veeran would 
be surprised to see him at that unusual hour, but a cup of tea 
made by her would help change his state of mind. Perhaps, he 
would share a bit of food with her. That would make her happy. 
Her happiness would lift his drooping spirits. Two, two-thirty 
or even three...Sometimes she doesn't finish her lunch till late. 
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And it is only eleven now! She must be sitting with a neighbour 
in the sun and knitting. After three years, she had picked up 
her knitting needles again. Who was there to knit for now, she 
used to bemoan endlessly? 

"Why? What about all your nephews and nieces?" Kartar 
Singh would suggest, avoiding her eyes. In response, Veeran 
would turn her two large tear-filled eyes to him. The harshness 
of her gaze made Kartar Singh tremble inside. He withdrew. 
He couldn’t even ask her, how is it my fault, Veeran? 

She had started to knit again that winter. For those very same 
nephews, nieces and sisters. Reluctantly, resignedly. All the 
women would crawl out of their homes after the drudgery of 
the morning’s work at eleven everyday and sit on the sagging 
String cots outside to knit. 

But was it really a good idea to go home? He wouldn’t be 
able to tell her why he had come home. How could he tell her 
that they were finally going to build a fly-over at Chiragh Delhi? 
She would sob loudly, "How does it matter to us even if someone 
brings heaven down on earth?" 

That may be true Veeran, but you ought not to think about 
that incident so much. But he knew that he too shared some of 
her bitterness. Yes! Why should we care? This world of ours 
is all that exists for us. Then he stopped himself — if Veeran 
shouldn’t think about that accident, nor should I. Thank God 
for the Great Guru who taught that inside every man lived a 
nobler man. And that man must be kept alive! 

Whatever God ordains...and Kartar steadied himself. He 
calmly turned his scooter around, this time not towards his house 
but towards Chiragh Delhi — to take stock of the site. 

Heavens, how the traffic had increased! Uncontrollable, 
undirected. All four corners were choked with endless queues 
of Marutis. It was once called a cheap, small car. Everyone, they 
said, would be able to afford it. The state’s effort to sell to the 
middle class — the myth of an affluent society. It was a happy 
thought, especially in that city which had expanded like the 
entrails of the devil. The ease of travelling long distances was 
all very well but the car was now priced well beyond the financial 
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means of most. It was promised at Rs 55,000...then at one lakh 
and finally at two lakhs. It was now a status symbol. And then 
the cost of petrol...so many shattered dreams. 

Who then, were these people who, despite the shattered 
dreams, drove these Maruti cars which were standing in one 
long unending queue? Everywhere a Maruti stood strutting and 
preening like a shrewd enemy. Piled up in wounded lots at 
workshops. 

"The new culture!" said the new architect. 

"What is that?" Kartar asked. 

"Me before everyone else. Who wants to lag behind? You 
wait and see, it will become dated as quickly as it became a 
rage." 

Kartara was silent. He couldn’t quite understand the concept 
of a new culture. But he did wonder — if the middle class 
couldn’t buy it, who could? 

_ "The rich will have to settle for a Mercedes Benz to make 
the difference clear," the architect laughed. "They call the Maruti 
an Indian box." 

There was a long line of boxes everywhere — red, blue, white. 
The once lonely crossing, where a young man was turned into 
a corpse in an instant and lay unclaimed for nearly one hour, 
was barely recognisable now. 

When he got home that evening, he found Gurpreet sitting 
there. Why had she come so suddenly after all those days? 
When she visited regularly, it hadn’t seemed awkward at all...like 
the sharp edges of a lump of clay which slowly soften as they 
are held in one’s hand. Habit is such a great equaliser, Kartar 
Singh thought to himself. Anything which is sudden, can seem 
like such an ogre. 

"You have come after many days." 

"I’m sorry, Papa..." He noticed that she still called him Papa. 

"Is everyone well in the family?" 

"Yes, Papa." 

"Did you meet your mother?" 

"Yes! I have been here for half an hour." 

"Where is Veeran?" 
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"She must be around, she was here just now.” But he realised 
that Veeran was nowhere to be seen. There was a crushing 
silence between the two of them. 

"ll go now," she said, turning a wounded, tearful gaze at 
him. She had been sitting wringing her hands since he had come. 
Her cream coloured duppata had clouded the brilliance of her 
blue kurta. 

"Have you had some tea?" 

"Yesn 

"Why don’t you stay a little longer?" Kartar implored. 

She sat perched at the edge of the wooden diwan as if in 
response to his plea. 

"Perhaps you should go. It is getting late." Kartara felt he 
should let her go. "Shall I drop you?" 

After an unequivocal "no", she leapt towards the door as if 
she was fleeing. As he turned to lock the door, he saw Veeran 
standing before him. 

"Where were you?" 

"Do you know why that witch came here? She came to tell 
us that she was getting married again." 

The venom in her voice disturbed Kartar. "What is the matter 
with you, Veeran? Now...now she..." for a moment he lost his 
voice. "Should she never get married again? Should she just 
wait like that..for whom? A road...even a cross-road doesn’t 
remain the same, while you..." 

"But imagine her shamelessness? She came to tell us...us," 
she beat her breast as she spoke. 

"And even if she hadn’t come, you would have been hurt. 
You would have called her callous. She came to tell us because 
we are her own people...and you are wailing...you should have 
blessed her." 

Veeran couldn’t cope with his composure. She fell to the 
floor with a thump and started to wail loudly. 

Once again, he felt that it would have been nice if there had 
been one more person in the house. They would have been 
spared this constant spectacle — of watching each other wail. 
What did Veeran know about Kartar Singh’s feelings? There 
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was no one now left to light his funeral pyre. That was unnatural 
— it was against all the laws of creation. But why did creation 
break its laws? Why was the older generation left to witness 
the death of the younger? 

Kartara soon grew tired of her wailing, but she continued to 
sob even as Kartara’s thoughts traversed so many worlds...so 
many thoughts. What do I have to help me cope with this endless 
mourning of Veeran’s? Why does she never comprehend my 
helplessness? 

"Come, get up! Wash your face now," he tried to coax her. 
"Let me tell you something which will please you..." But somehow 
the last phrase died on his lips. Before he could add anything, 
he suddenly grew scared. He could no longer predict what would 
please her or make her feel sad. She stood at the threshold of 
life now — lost, undone. If only he could take her to the crossing 
and show it to her. How the old crossing had disappeared and 
the new had begun to wipe out the traces of the past. The roads 
now had boundaries. Murderous buses no longer hurtled down 
bad roads and unmanned crossings. 

Veeran would have seen that the median on the road, be- 
ginning at Defence Colony, was now full of flowers and bushes. 
The road from Madangir was also under construction. That 
merciful mound of concrete which had saved Babla from being 
dragged further under the wheels of the bus...where his body 
had been flung four feet into the air and had landed on the pile 
of sand nearby...had now been geometrically designed and 
straightened out. There were smart black and white stripes on 
the pedestrian’s crossing and on the canopy in the middle. 

Now an accident like that would never happen again so 
easily...a bus would no longer come crashing into...Even the 
people living in the flats there had said that they had heard a 
frightening thud amidst the din of the Sunday evening tele-film. 
"Why didn’t you come out then, you devils?" 

But his questions had remained unanswered as everyone had 
slunk back to their flats. 

Suddenly, Veeran’s sniffing brought Kartar back to the pres- 
ent. She must be even angrier now, he thought. Still pinned 
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under the weight of his accusation. She has learnt so many ways 
to break down now. 

Irritated, she got up and went into the kitchen. This was the 
only way to escape that vortex. Without changing his clothes or 
washing up, he followed her into the kitchen. She turned on 
him, "Why this sudden gluttony? You should at least have washed 
up. I, too, need to heat up things or do you think I just sit 
around waiting with hot food for you all day?" 

Kartar Singh ignored her. He knew that she was angry...at So 
many things. At those that were in her control as well as those 
that weren’t. He used one foot to take off the shoe on the other 
foot and entered the kitchen still wearing his socks. 

I’m starving, Veeran. I thought that we could perhaps eat 
now." 

Her hand stopped as she reached for something on the sheif. 
She couldn’t deal with the compassion in his voice. "Come! You 
must be really hungry. I’ve noticed that you haven’t been eating 
very well these last few days." 

She put the saucepan back in its place and clutched the damp 
corner of her dupatta instead. 

Her nose was still red, he noticed. He served her black channa 
out of the cooker...opened the folds of the napkin to take out 
warm rotis with ghee. Then he put the first bite in Veeran’s 
mouth. She opened her mouth quietly and a weight lifted from 
his chest. 

"Listen! I have something to tell you," he decided to take 
advantage of her softened mood. The food became hard like 
leather in her mouth. 

"Do you know that a fly-over, I mean a bridge, is going to 
be constructed over the Chiragh Delhi crossing?" 

"So?" Her voice was sharper than the edge of a flint. 

"They have asked me to supervise it. The architect told me 
today. It’s such a big..." 

"So what’s the big news? I can’t even bear to go past that 
spot. And are you a father or a thing made of stone? I was 
listening to you a little while ago and..." 
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"You misunderstand me," he cut her short. "This over-bridge 
will be from Nehru place to Panchsheel. Absolutely straight. 
And underneath it that... mean the road from Madangir to 
Defence Colony will be able to continue uninterrupted. You 
know...n0 road will cut into another road again. It will all be so 
convenient." 

"For whom?" 

He understood her question, but continued resolutely, "For 
the people who travel on that road. The crowds have grown so 
mercilessly now that it’s difficult to get across that road alive..." 

"Alright! That’s enough now...enough," she covered her ears 
without hearing the whole sentence. The irritation and restless- 
ness on her face had barely subsided when it flared up again. 

This time, he jumped up and pulled her arms away from her 
ears. "Isn’t it a good thing? That there will be a bridge and I 
will get it made...1...Babla’s father." 

If he hadn’t controlled his agitation, he would have told her 
that to build a bridge there, one needed a deep wound in one’s 
heart...like the one in Kartar Singh’s heart. His tongue stuttered 
before he could utter those words. 

Veeran didn’t understand the subtlety of Kartar Singh’s 
words. The cacophony of her own feelings was much too loud 
for her. "How does it matter to us, God...our sun has set. He 
died and killed us too." 

"Why...you are alive and all those who will come after you 
will also live. He has left us...the living. But you must talk about 
yourself...about all those people who have to walk these streets 
yet. Pray for them...wish them well. And do you know?" He 
came a little closer to her, "Only you can do all that. That 
compassion has been gifted by God...only to you...only to me. 
Exclusively!" 

Veeran started as if she had been sprayed with acid. "Shush. 
Kartara...shush...a curse on you...you are gloating over his 
death...how can you regard it as a blessing?" 

Pain had coarsened Veeran. Throughout her life she had 
addressed him with respect and now suddenly she had cursed 
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him and strung him up like a wrung rag. Damn him...why had 
her tongue not faltered? 

Kartara was stunned. How bitter...how harsh Veeran had 
become! How many...many times had he wanted to tell her that 
everything that happens doesn’t happen only to her. So many 
people live with dark pain within them. It is the thickness of 
one’s skin which covers everything so convincingly...or 
everyone’s pain would be visible...naked. She should try to touch 
others, if she didn’t believe him. Simply touching them with 
her finger tips would make them bleed. But she saw only herself. 
She was blind and bitter. How great an event...the birth and 
death of motherhood! She should just think of it. Once the 
softness...the moisture dried up even the earth grew barren. 

He could have said so many things to her along the same 
lines...he lifted his eyes to confront her. She sat there still 
sobbing. Her crumpled duppata had slipped down her shoulders. 
He saw her dry, dishevelled hair. Her stony expression wrapped 
in those dirty damp clothes filled him with revulsion. 

Dejected, Kartara too crumbled. With tears in his eyes, he 
began to pray...How...when...which way? Open your hand, O 
munificent Lord! Give this wretched woman the gift of com- 
passion...and if you can’t then take her away too. Not only will 
she be safe — everyone else too will be safe. Me...I will go in 
any case and have that red sand road dug up...thirty-six times 
if I have to...and still not be able to forget that Babla was my 
son... 

The recollection made him so restless that he suddenly got 
up but his feet seemed rooted to that spot and he couldn’t step 
out of the kitchen. Each part of the body seemed to be 
shamelessly trembling. He held on to the wall for a while and 
then, as if tormented by his own weight, sank onto the stool 
with a thud. 

Veeran saw that. She heard the thud. She had neither been 
listening nor watching for sometime. Then she saw him take 
his handkerchief out of his pocket and raise it to his eyes. 

She was sitting sprawled on the floor. She got up. She saw 
his back heaving uncontrollably. She wanted to do something 
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but didn’t quite know what. Her outstretched hand trembled in 
the air. Why?...Why?...Why? He was her husband. Then why 
this inhibition? Who had stolen her strength to reach out and 
touch him...who? 

When she couldn’t touch him, she went to the pitcher of 
water. She filled a glass for him — “Here drink this first." Her 
voice was gentle and filled with affection. 

Kartar waved the glass of water away with his hand, but he 
also felt that after many years the vice-like grip over him had 
loosened a little. | 

A man crying like that...like that! Veeran was shattered. She 
had see him cry that way on that day...like that. But after that? 
When...? 

Veeran was startled. She realised that she had been crying 
and breaking down frequently. How did that man bear it? He 
too... ¢ 

Suddenly, he stood up. Walked out of the kitchen. She saw 
that he was heading for the tap and would wash up and then 
disappear...become invisible to her. A stranger. Both were vic- 
tims of the same tragedy, yet the distance... 

No! Now that distance was no longer acceptable to her, and 
though she stood where she was, in her thoughts she walked 
past him, ahead of him. She said to him — "Now you wait and 
see. I will walk...along with you...by your side. The day the 
foundation of that bridge is laid..." 


Translated by Jasjit Purewal 


SELF AND I 


Fragments From a Diary 
AMRITA BHARATI 


In the outward reality so reduced I felt — 
As if a thing without substance 

Like a shadow 

A faint intimation on the move. 


Under this heading I have sought to keep the self close to 
me. What I wanted to ensure was that I did. not wander too far 
beyond the self, and I also thought, I would not go too deep 
into my self. In other words, certain things I wanted to just 
touch and let go. I did not want them to appear either as 
expectation, or as accusation. Perhaps I have succeeded a little 
in keeping some sense of balance. But that has not happened 
in each and every word. 

These pages, even though not fully in the mode of a ‘diary’ 
are taken from a diary. I have picked them up at random. 
Despite all the sifting, certain things have seeped through. Much 
as I wanted, in certain places I could not avoid names. These 
Pages cohere sometimes into a grid, and sometimes, they stand 
utterly apart. The interval between one utterance and another 
is in some places long, and in other places, short... 

I look upon these pages as my photo-sketch, in places tattered 
and faded and in other places a little clearer; something that 
has been shaken in its striving towards completeness... 

Someone highly placed introduced me in his office to a 
distinguished literary person (poet-editor). In what passed across 
his face at that moment, there was not just contempt but also 
the complete negation of my individuality. He knew perhaps 
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something about me which made it impossible for him to even 
extend a few formal words of civil recognition. He was being 
true to his thoughts. 

I felt deeply perplexed. And the expression of empathy and 
admiration that came upon my face at that moment of intro- 
duction (for his writing was dear to me, and perhaps he also 
liked my poems) turned as swiftly into one of surprise. Here 
was a poet, progressive and so robust in his writings, unable to 
truly comprehend or retain a sense of distance towards the past, 
or some detail of the past of another gifted person. How could 
anyone, poised upon a threshold illumined in some measure by 
the intellect, do such a thing? Quite like his response, my 
response was also truthful. 

Among men, there is a natural disposition to forget. But in 
two kinds of situations a man does not forget. One, when he 
feels reduced as a person in the presence of a woman. And two, 
when he fails to separate his consciousness from the terrain of 
blame and merit. There is also a third dimension to it. That 
concerns the absence of a vision to recognise change. It could 
also be that he is unable to see change that has taken place, 
beyond the shadow of some old patches of darkness. 

Innumerable people saw the crucifixion of Jesus. They were 
participants in the irony, ridicule and humiliation of that spec- 
tacle. A few also felt the pain of it. But those who witnessed 
the resurrection of Jesus were no more than three or four. For 
that was the ascension into the sky of something buried under 
the earth. The eyes of only a few could recognise that. For the 
others Jesus remained buried in the grave. 

Is that not what happens with most people? 

But I would rather return to my self. 

My life has been steeped in incongruity, flawed by the touch 
of the world outside. I let this flaw seep into my self because 
even in the face of bitter reality I could not detach myself from 
truth. But there was another persona in me which I only expe- 
rienced in either extreme moments of suffering or, in certain 
moments of sudden discovery akin to shafts of light through 
which I could gaze far into my self: the sweep of the larger 
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reality of my self. That persona also made possible another kind 
of journey, lonely and exceedingly difficult, but a journey that 
cleansed and illumined me. It was compelling and I could step 
out of the darkness. At that moment I understood how one 
could detach oneself completely — even beyond memory — 
from polluting contact. Pollution was something I have felt and 
experienced. An experience that touched only the layered sur- 
face of my existence. Its impact in the deep inner recesses was 
a mere shadow. 
zs * 

Dependent I have been, in a severely personal sense. But 
what a tremendous paradox that was to live in a self-sufficient 
way with this failing of mine. My bodily happiness and pain 
were only for me. My financial troubles were of concern to me 
alone. I was alone in all my troubles with life in the world. 

Then wherein was I dependent? In what sense? All I can 
reach out to yields just this fact that it was suffused in everything 
around me. It exercised an influence and permeated my dispo- 
sition. For I was anchored in someone else; in someone else’s 
happiness and suffering, someone else’s striving and eccentric- 
ities. This other was of supreme significance to me. My time, 
my thoughts and thinking, my eating and drinking, all that I did, 
my every quality, my writing, in fact even my gifts and capacities 
were centred around someone else. When I reflect as to why it 
was so, I can clinch just this fact that the self in me was subject 
in an exceedingly severe sense to the other. And that meant I 
was forever condemned to live in defeat. 

Within me there was a tremendous urge for freedom. A kind 
of freedom that would manifest itself in every moment of my 
existence. I thought of it as something so robust and complete 
that it would seem to flow from the body itself. In the gaze of 
my eye, in words, in every movement, in the entirety of my self. 
If anyone had asked me what it was that { valued most, I could 
have said, freedom. Freedom for individuality. An illumined 
individuality. Freedom for joy and love. Freedom of knowledge. 
Perhaps all these elements were there within me. And that is 
what made me value freedom so intensely. 
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But I remained dependent and gravely entangled. My zest 
for life left me nowhere. As soon as I came to know someone 
a new ring would well-up around me. Perhaps that happened 
because I was not fully awake to the way I was linked, and I 
tended to drag deep into myself something that belonged only 
to the surface. , 

This happened also perhaps because I lacked the firm clarity 
of choice. A message of love, a love letter from anyone could 
possess me completely. Despite being exceedingly sensitive to 
words, I could not discern contrived ornateness in words. Maybe 
I did not want to discern it when it came enveloped in professions 
of love which had always the power to stun me. 

Selfishness, however stark and visible, when it came in the 
guise of helplessness rendered me helpless. 

It took me very long to recognise this damage. ‘And it was 
at that point that I began to become self-reliant. From there 
began my freedom. I realised that one could be truly free only 
by living in one’s self. 

x * 

I possess another kind of capacity, an inward capacity. I erase 
all impress of the other the moment he has stepped out of my 
self. This erasure extends to all aspects of his being. Be that in 
terms of things or in the form of memory. That is so — not as 
a reaction to something particular. I just feel within me the 
burden of the unwanted and that does not allow me to retain 
even a shred. This could also be due to dynamism. Ceaseless 
movement could also be the cause of it. It is a journey which 
does not allow me pause or rest. It does not allow me to collect 
and hold. Whatever I may possess, I have simply to relinquish 
on the way as I move along. All that cannot be of the journey 
falls by the wayside, naturally. I cannot even remember, where, 
when, in which place and time. 

Yet, it is not amnesia which keeps me away from things. For 
I live the sheer intensity of memory. It is knowledge, the 
compulsion of a higher consciousness, an expectation implicit 
in complete love. And that does not let me pause on a ground 
that does not allow for fullness of the whole. 
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Still, I have paused even if that were only for a while. The 
damage of that I carry with me, even though it has not touched 
the self in me. But it has influenced the visible and the manifest 
of my life. It has enfeebled the pace of my journey. But this 
also is an inference from the outside. In my inward journey, I 
have truly arrived wherein my love speaks in its complete fullness 
— visible and close. 

In that there is affirmation of not just my atma but also the 
entirety of my worldly existence. 

A woman devotee had once said to me, "Here, the first assault 
is directed precisely against that aspect which is the most vital 
element in our character, but has come to be its greatest 
vulnerability." 

Perhaps she had come to understand both aspects of myself. 
My deep longing for love, the intensity of my zest for life as 
also the utter absence of thought and calculation in growing 
close to someone. 

I understood the seriousness of this warning when something 
like that happened to me. I felt injured by a person with whom, 
as always, I suddenly found myself close and intimate in all my 
feelings. The only difference in this instance was that I felt a 
‘Tecognition’ — intimation of prior knowledge and relationship. 
But to link recognition and relationship without understanding 
their nature, to that recess of the heart which hankers for 
passionate exploration could lead to frightful consequences. 
Despite having gone through all the searing experiences of my 
past, I had been unable to internalise this fact. An awful inde- 
cisiveness clung to me. 

This assault was precisely on this terrain of unformed rawness 
in me. 

Here, there is this wondrous play of forces. All kinds of 
flawed dispositions, thoughts, actions or feelings swiftly turn 
upon themselves. This does indeed happen in worldly life... 

For a year I had become a lump of clay. Several people had 
noticed my lethargy and enfeeblement. And those who were 
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truly far ahead in the journey and could understand the working 
of worldly life, helped me to come out of that state of blankness. 

He was very simple. Also full of empathy. In his journey, his 
life had been illumined. In it there was poise, also love, but 
never uncertainty. 

* * ** 

He would offer me flowers. Of different colours and mean- 
ings. When I travelled, he would give me flowers. And these 
flowers would stay with me on my journey. 

Like an adolescent girl I would write poems for him. My eyes 
moist and brimming. When I wrote them there was colour within. 
It was not the colour of a young woman or of the flame of a 
lamp on the door-step, but of desire ready for combat...But now 
knowing him has become routine. Relationship has acquired 
form. I still receive flowers. But it is as if the rain clouds have 
receded, and all of nature is enveloped in cold whiteness. 

I had only wanted my colours to flow, through any medium 
and into any receptacle. I never thought about the mix and 
harmony of colours. Therefore, it all became a mix fearfully 
fraught. 

But the journey of the soul had ceased for me. It had brought 
me to a ground truly my own. And there, without causing slight 
to anyone I could stand unto the end of time. For everything 
had moved into its place. 

x * 

I wanted to skip this page because it registers a complaint 
— an objection, an accusation, an abuse — against my own life, 
and also against the one who for years held me in an octopus-like 
grip. That it so happened is clearly an indication of his capacity 
and my vulnerability. Many had noticed and spoken of this page 
of my life. Perhaps that still happens. As for me, I have moved 
far away from that as indeed from other things. I have garnered 
the courage to cleanse my memory. But today I discern those 
dark lines creeping back... 

I have received a letter. Twenty pages, and thousand words. 
In it is written all that he used to say and make me say. I had 
to live in a heap of words. Nothing could be in silence. There 
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could be nothing which silently traverses the inner recesses, like 
beauty and primal energy. Does the excess of words not render 
them marked? The muddied face of meaning lingers for a while. 
Then, suddenly it vanishes. True, there was upon me constant 
pressure. And despite myself, I would say all that which was not 
true of me. Even my writing, he bound and confined. My poems 
and writings carried his impress. He was keen that I present 
this relationship in the likeness of the great relationships of 
love. 

In his own way that was what he sought to accomplish. Cruel 
slights and the humiliation meted out to me by the world and 
his family — he was a man with wife and children — he would 
elevate in words as akin to the sacrificial fire and all these 
happenings as offerings to the sacrificial flame. 

My mind would wander. I would long for happy companion- 
ship. For someone who would take care of my earthly existence. 
Someone who would spend on me, buy things for me. Some 
corner or home where everything would belong to us both. Little 
natural longings would gnaw upon me. A cup of tea in a 
restaurant or a meal after the fatigue of a long day at work. For 
me all this was like a dream... 

I was a foolish girl enamoured by revolution. I wanted to 
smash each and every line of tradition. I was a girl who longed 
to walk away from the beaten path. But to her was never given 
the companionship of a guiding hand which could light the way. 
Someone who could impart to this longing, to move away from 
the beaten track, a sense of larger purpose. 

Today I am able to write about companionship and the guiding 
hand because my longing has truly found a way and a sense of 
larger purpose. 

To live under suspicion is an awful curse. And for many years 
that is how it was. 

It cast doubt upon my bitterness and laughter. Slowly I lost 
the habit of humming to myself while working. Any scrap of 
paper, my diary, poems, letters, or just a word somewhere, he 
would search out and read to see if it contained something else. 
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This is a negative sketch and spans a large canvas of that 
relationship. There may have been something positive in it also, 
which I could not preserve within me because of the damaging 
consequences I had to suffer. 

And now after so long, this letter. In the meanwhile, his 
wordy effusion has been through many phases. This love history 
has been turned around many times over. It has been measured 
sometimes by sheer volume and at other times in terms of 
significance. 

This letter has etched within me a larger question. Is it 
possible after so many years for a human being to stay put where 
he was? Such absence of movement! Clearly, this is not a state 
of peise — the poise of love and of being at peace. It is that 
very bog which keeps the feet steeped in mire. Above the waist 
the human head stays clear above, and he believes himself to 
be up in the sky with the infinity of cosmic bodies. But that is 
not how it is. Feet alone are a true assurance of movement. 
Even as symbolic form. Through these years his words have 
changed many times. And it is precisely with that sense of ‘truth’ 
that he has resurfaced in this letter today. Is change really so 
difficult — breaking away from one’s temperament — overcom- 
ing the constraints of Nature! 

This page is a reaction, and I would like to save myself from 
all forms of reaction which cast aspersions or accusations on 
anyone. That is merely an effort to absolve oneself. So when 
she calls herself stupid, somewhere she is putting on an act. 

Soon after I shed the searing sense of reproach and despair, 
I remembered an old window from where I used to gaze at the 
sea breeze coming through palm trees, and that shimmering of 
blue. It was there that for years my tears clung to my eyes... 

x * 


When a human being is unable to bear the limit and inade- 
quacy of his situation and context, relationship or love, then he 
seeks to smash it at the door of death. That is a negation, a 
rebellion which compels him towards death and he moves 
towards suicide. 

In negation of life. 
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In those moments of resignation, I have seen the expanse of 
the sea. I have even walked some distance into it. And then, 
returned. Perhaps it was fear, or some other feeling which cast 
me on the sands of the shore. 

In the solitariness of the sand, I have sought to find myself. 
I would sense something creeping in. I felt it as a kind of 
expectation. And I would grasp this creeping expectation within 
me and return to life. 

There could well be something else to it. A kind of awareness 
perhaps. I do not want to sink. I wish to break and smash. Even 
my body, my feelings. Its every expectation and constraint. Even 
my day and daily routine. As also my night and its countless 
dreams. And most of all, I want to smash memory and the ‘I’ 
in me. For it has settled as a sequence. A caravan without a 
destination moving in the shadows of darkness. Each and every 
individual, incident, place and moment resides in that memory. 
An entire past which swallows the present. 

Whenever I have directed the gaze towards myself, I have 
found my feet to be in water. The water of attachment. It keeps 
me bound as in a bog. It does not let me ascend to the sky. It 
even deprives me of ordinary movement upon the earth. I recall 
the tremendous devotion that has been a part of my natural 
disposition. The disposition not to escape anything anywhere. 
The impulse to unite beyond all limits. With a sense of emptiness 
utterly devoid wholeness, I have stayed stuck to things and 
people who despite being irrelevant made me helpless. 

In the muddy waters of this togetherness lay the roots of my 
weariness. This ‘negation’ of my emotional universe dragged me 
towards the sea. 

How did I survive the dense darkness of attachment? In my 
self-analysis I had discovered that no one can live in complete 
darkness. If a person is alive, somewhere there has to be light. 
It could well be that a person is not aware of it. I have often 
known a part of me to wrench apart and begin to live at a clear 
remove from my repetitiveness. In its illumination things would 
acquire a different kind of form suffused with a comforting 
reality. What I refer to as a part, was perhaps the large fact of 
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my reality. My core space. Therefore it meant that I could not 
accept death. 

As I seek to anchor myself precisely in that reality, another 
‘attachment’ begins to envelop me. This attachment is also for 
a person. But in him there is universality. In fact the journey is 
more difficult. I have to overcome attachment in each moment 
of the journey. At every step I have to liberate myself along 
with the inevitable compulsions of change and development. To 
fly in the large expanse of the sky, I have to nurse strength for 
my wings. 

Within this I have experienced a kind of freedom. A freedom 
which clarifies relationships. It softens the angularities of others 
and ourselves. From therein one can enter things and people 
and get out as easily, once the thing is done. Therein relation- 
ships may extend to near infinity — yet intense and deep — 
without ever reducing anyone. 

Attachment breeds different kinds of contradiction. Love is 
the negation of stasis, yet it takes you to a resting place. A state 
of grace. 

Wholeness is so enclosing. Two arms spread out only to 
become globular and meet. This encirclement, so dense and full 
of touches, forever expanding and shrinking. 

That individual of mine! In the universality of love, I have 
known supreme solitariness. Perhaps it is there, that I am. To 
reach the ‘I’ within is perhaps the final point of my journey. 

Attachment, what an awful bog that is! It took me a long time 
to recognise that sense of being stuck. Out of fatigue, weariness 
or some other reason I have moved away from individual con- 
texts. But I could never move away from the root cause which 
lay in my attachment, my ignorance — the sheer blindness of 
attachment. Having found so much in my atma I was still not 
fully awake to this failing of mine. And when I awoke to it, I 
experienced the vital energy of consciousness. Now I was be- 
neath the cutting edge of a sword. To be conscious means that 
_ we begin to gnaw at our darkness. Our attachments begin to 
crack-up. Alternatives begin to come forth from within our 
temptations. I had known the whittling away of individuality and 
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the constraints of Nature. For it is not so easy to be able to 
separate certain things which have been strung together in one’s 
temperament with such complexity and yet not let that injure 
other elements. That indeed is a painful process. Somewhat like 
ripping something grafted in the skin. It is like a thorn that 
hurts when embedded and also after it is pulled out. 

I am poised at the vortex. But since the choice has been 
made, work continues. Things are being sifted, moving away 
and a certain emptiness seems to grow larger. Sometimes dark- 
ness and resignation seem to settle down. But they are no longer 
so unassailable. The terror of light stirs within them. 

My emptiness, I wish to extend further. I would like to 
transform it into a kind of nothingness wherein I could nurture 
my Own waiting. . 

No flaw is devoid of quality. Somewhere it is linked to its 
original quality. It may well be that connecting links are so thin 
as to be invisible. It is akin to a reduced vernacular version of 
the original element. Love lingers in attachment. But therein it 
is devoid of the illumination and vitality of love. Attachment 
binds and constrains. It does not allow a relationship to grow. 
Everything moves in a kind of steep recess. Any kind of purity, 
expansion or opening-up is against its nature. Within this one 
dare not open-up. One can only shrink. As if the twists of life 
alone mark the path. 

Someone’s presence, his voice and smell, his coughing or 
laughter, as also the dark spots in his persona; one just gets 
used to. That extends even to his unformed lack of sophistication, 
boorish behaviour, the raw unformed in him. It runs so deep 
that we find it difficult to move away from it all. It all becomes 
a habit — the way we live, breathe and think. 

Attachment tends to centralise all aspects of its subject — 
human character in all its aspects, — his time, energy, his things, 
possessions and wealth, and even his thoughts and thinking. All 
his other relationships, social disposition and even his humanity 
come to be pre-determined. He is unable to remain selfless and 
above partisanship. Attachment in man-woman relationships 
affects acutely that most precious quality of love, ‘freedom’. 
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And its other quality, ‘faith’ recedes in defeat. Some thorn always 
gets embedded in it. Some doubt always lingers... 

The one consumed by attachment begins to regard his im- 
mediate concern as the ultimate reality and blindly hovers 
around it. But if the other dimension has not failed to acquire 
that kind of a focus, he feels continually subject to a certain 
‘pressure’. On the one hand there is the pressure of the ‘alien’, 
and on the other the pressure of one’s ‘freedom’. But this other 
pressure is an auspicious sign which sometimes helps to lift the 
grinding stone, and we step-out into the open. 

For so long have I had to bear the pain of this dual pressure. 
But the brighter aspect has always prevailed. And today I am a 
stage ahead in development. 

In my intensity I have found that while one foot of mine is 
high on the mountain, the other is at the bottom of a steep fall. 
For long have I lived with this difficult situation. It has been 
like a tug of war with my body, my feelings, with each and 
everything of my well-being. The lower paths have their own 
kind of difficulty — a certain unevenness. The higher paths have 
a certain clarity — vitality and movement. 

The journey at these two levels could never run parallel. But 
when they happen together, the distance ought to be precisely 
in the measure that does not do violence to ‘sequence’. 

Whenever the journey within and the outward journey, the 
journey upon heights and the journey below run in opposition 
to each other the difficulty deepens. But the journey within and 
upon heights is marked by a quality which remains unconquered 
in its tolerance. And one can wait. 

Everyone is bound to this innerness-outerness of journeys. 
But with me it was exceptionally intense because the opposition 
between them was extreme. Between them I would at times 
sense the kind of hiatus which could not be bridged even in the 
form of a fragile thread. 

If I were to sift and take measure of my life, of most contexts 
it could be said that they were of defeat. But the power of 
analysis sometimes reveals the opposite meaning of things. 
Sometime a move backwards is a more progressive step ahead 
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than the frenzied pursuit of some ill thought objective. Like 
smoke, people continue to live an existence devoid of meaning. 
But they are unable to step back. Surely this is not difficult to 
grasp. Just as a step forward is in pursuit of some hope or 
expectation — fulfillment of love — the backward step is an 
attempt to escape disappointment, darkness, inadequacy and 
lovelessness. Both entail the labour and vitality of movement. 
One has of course to be careful that it does not happen due to 
some hidden self-interest. 

In this sense I have moved backwards. I have been defeated. 
This happens suddenly as also continually. It is caused sometimes 
by impediments, some violation, slight or humiliation. Or it 
could be that self-interest so shames you that you begin to 
discern the dark abyss just ahead and withdraw your foot ex- 
tended forward. And sometimes that may happen due to the 
mediation of wisdom or of intimate companionship. 

In each defeat of mine I have sensed the vital thrust, and in 
every accomplishment a sense of intimate transparency. 

At times I experience a ‘leap’. As if something is leaping out. 
That is indeed me, like sea froth, the glow of light with all its 
intensity and tenderness. This would happen with such sudden- 
ness that it is only after a long time that I would be able to 
recognise the ‘pressure’ which had caused it. Clearly in all this 
was at work some sense of purpose; self-submission in a final 
sense. 

I would watch my going towards someone. That someone 
could be anyone. A child, someone old, woman, man or my kin. 
It could be a close friend. But it would always be a person 
unseen. At that moment every outward restraint, be it of the 
‘body or time, would vanish. This determination to offer 
‘something’ would be beyond measure. And in that there was 
measureless happiness. After the ‘offering’ had happened there 
would remain for a while the feeling of self-fulfillment and 
gratitude. 

At times this going could be to get something. Some cloud 
of unhappiness, fragment of some darkness, a moment of wea- 
riness, the pain of some inadequacy or the weakness of feeling. 
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The great beauty of this ‘giving-taking’ was in its wordlessness. 
But if the person facing me happened to be unusually sensitive, 
he would in those moments, moved by a feeling of invisible 
connectedness, become intensely loving. This was my fulfillment. 
My gift. 

Precisely the opposite would also happen. And that happened 
most often. It would be as if I have left that ‘thing’ not within 
a human being but in some attic. In that inhered a certain 
possibility. Whenever a human being is able to see that, he 
should be awake to its presence. 

Something else also happened. I would encounter a wall in 
human form. It was the kind of impediment upon which one 
could not even register a knock. Every sound would rebound 
and fall back within me. At times it was beautiful and gracious. 
It would fly out in the sky of the future. Beyond the realm of 
the possible. 

In this journey of mine, I have often grown tall in my 
fulfillment. But, at times I have felt severely reduced with a 
feeling of moral emptiness. 


Translated by Suresh Sharma 
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